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The Reminiscences of a Forty-Niner 


Memoirs of Cornelius Cole 


Ex=Senator of the United States from California 


ENATOR COLE was born and brought up on his father’s’ farmi in 
Western New York, and received his schooling in the Lima Semi- 
nary, Geneva College, and at Wesleyan University in Connecticut. 

He was fortunate in his teachers and classmates, who were without ex- 
ception men of learning and refinement. Following the ‘‘Star of the 
Empire,’ Cole by degrees moved further West until, in ’49, the gold 
fever drew him to the Pacific coast. From that time all his interests 
were merged with those of the far West. During the war between the 
states he espoused her cause in the field; after the war he defended her 
interests in the legislative halls. Mr. Cole’slife was an unusually active 
and influential one, and his narrative, unvarnished as it is, is a fascinating 
one. His descriptions of men and things in the carly days East and 
West, of the trials and struggles of the Argonauts during the gold-fever 
period, are strikingly clear and convincing. The book supplements 
every local history of the section and period it covers, from 1843 to 
1872. The book is well made and has as a frontispiece a photogravure 
of Senator Cole. vat 
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“A book that will be of historical interest is ‘Memolrs of Cornelius Cole,’ another one of 
those volumes that will be looked to by students of the next generation who will be conducting 
origins! research into the history of California.” 

“What he has to tell in this book of Memoirs‘is well wort h panslabitibis oe —(The San 
Francisco Ezaminer, May 24, 19(8.) 3 


“Cornelius Cole, Ex-Senator of the United States from California, has rendered an impor 
tant service to the history of bis State by the impressive volume of recollections that has just 
been given to the public. * * It is a picture of faithful and sincere citizenship, of 
cormscientious and set iat service.”’ —(The Argonaut, San Francisco, May 16, 1908.) 


‘*Ex-fenator Cole's book is so interesting that no justice can be done to it in a short review. 
Its chief valve lies in its pen pictures of famous men end of noteworthy events."'~(San Francisco 
Cali Chronicle.) 


One volume, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.50. 
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The Library as Educational Equip- 


ment 
w. E. Henry, librarian, Uhiversity of Wash- 
ington, Seattle 

The sole end sought in this discus- 
sion is to’ set forth, as clearly as may 
be, the library as an essential part of 
the equipment of an educational insti- 
tution, whether it be a public school 
composed wholly of the lower grades, a 
secondary school, or whether it be a 
college or university. If I am correct 
in my assumption, that educational work 
in the school is one continuous process 
from the elementary school through the 
university, then what I may say of any 
class of schools obtains equally in all 
schools. In this presentation, I may be 
pardoned if I speak from the standpoint 
of the college and university, since I 
am daily interested in that phase of the 
work. 

It has not been uncommon among 
both librarians and teachers of all 
grades to speak of the library as a 
luxury to be added to the school after 
all the necessities are supplied. I am 
sure, however, that librarians, when 
speaking thoughtfully, do not admit this 
relation, but a considerable proportion 
of our teachers and school officials still 
retain this attitude upon the nature and 
necessity of a library. 

Every institution presents two as- 
pects, divides itself into two component 
elements: its equipment and its object, 
or, reversing the order, we may say its 
purpose and its necessary machinery 
with which it accomplishes its ends. 

The equipment of a school, of what- 
ever grade, means somewhat more than 
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the plant in the industrial world. Its 
purpose is the object for which it came 
into existence. 

In the equipment, in addition to 
buildings, we have four coordinate and 
necessary elements. I speak of them 
as necessary because the omission of 
any one of them must prevent, to a 
degree, the accomplishment of the end 
sought—the culture of men and women. 
The four elements are faculty, labora- 
tory, library and museum. The order 
here used is not logical nor is it psy- 
chological, but it is chronological as 
schools have developed in America, 
though not so in many of the earliest 
universities of the old world. 

Our older conception of the elements 
of a school was a teacher, a learner, 
a text-book. When it was said that 
Mark Hopkins and a boy constituted a 
university, the speaker paid a great 
tribute to a great man, but he was a 
long distance from the truth as we see 
it now as to what constitutes a real 
educational institution. Now, we hold 
that the best education for the indi- 
vidual consists of the largest comple- 
ment of knowledge of the world, both 
in process and product, and, coupled 
with that knowledge, the largest round 
of human experience that can be made 
accessible and fitted to the stage of the 
learners’ development. To this .end, 
faculty and laboratory and library and 
museum exist, and each is necessary, for 
it requires the whole world to educate 
each individual, to give full knowledge 
and large experience. 

The faculty was from the beginning; 
in time—and very recent time—the 
laboratory was added as an equipment. 
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The coming of the laboratory was a 
necessity. Its coming in the particular 
time it did, may be explained by the 
great scientific awakening following the 
work of Darwin and Huxley and 
Spencer in Europe, but more directly 
by the work of Agassiz in his little 
school on Penikese Island, for this man 
was an inspiration to our young men 
who gathered there. There if anywhere 
in the history of science descended the 
Holy Ghost. 

The laboratory was and is an instru- 
ment of power in the hands of a great 
scholar and a great teacher, but it be- 
came a fetish in the hands of the less 
competent and was overvalued. At 
best, it is only an experiment station— 
a testing machine—a place where the 
processes of the physical world may be 
witnessed in miniature, and where they 
may be in a sense controlled. Our 
school laboratories, however, have not 
been places of growth for fundamental 
theories, nor, except in rare instances, 
have they been places of discovery. 
Some notable discoveries have been 
made in comparatively obscure labora- 
tories, but largely by accident. By 
merest chance a valuable truth has been 
stumbled upon. Of course, I do not 
here include the great research labora- 
tories. 

The overvaluation of the laboratory 
led many to look upon the physical 
world as the only fit exercise ground 
for human education, and many became 
more interested in the homes and work 
of insects than in the homes and work 
of men. The scientist is still living and 
occupies a prominent position in a 
great university who declared in a pub- 
lic address that -the philosophers had 
contributed nothing of value to the 
world, that Plato and Aristotle had 
added nothing. Human endeavor and 
human experience have been neglected 
or minimized and the coming of the 
library has been long delayed where it 
has not been wholly prevented. Be- 
cause the laboratory is a valuable tool, 
it has been looked upon by many as al- 


most the only necessity. This view has 
not only robbed the lines of study, out- 
side the laboratory, of books and libra- 
ries, but it is now in a large number of 
our reputable schools and .colleges the 
greatest handicap to the scientists them- 
selves. 

Because of the view of the all-suffi- 
ciency of the laboratory, the theory 
grew in the minds of those who estab- 
lish libraries and supply books, that de- 
partments supplied with laboratories do 
not need books as do other depart- 
ments. The result is, that our physical 
science departments are deprived of 
books which are the foundation of all 
their laboratory work. The great the- 
ories of the world, which have been 
tested in and published from the labora- 
tories, have been formulated in the li- 
brary. Our laboratories are starving 
for books. 

As it seems to me, no more serious 
error has crept into the language of 
both teacher and librarian than that 
which has led many of us to use labora- 
tory and library as synonyms to a de- 
gree—rather as substitutes one for the 
other in educational equipment. 

One can scarcely pick up a library 
publication that does not contain some 
such statement as this, “The library is 
the laboratory of the humanities.” This 
is not only grossly false, but injuriously 
so. The humanities can have no labora- 
tory, as they do not yield themselves 
to physical tests to determine reactions 
with scientific certainty. Even human- 
ity itself has no laboratory as an educa- 
tional equipment except in surgery, 
materia medica and certain phases of 
psychology. Because library and lab- 
oratory have been spoken of thought- 
lessly as substitutes, it has come about 
that the view prevails that the depart- 
ments using laboratories need no books, 
or but a few at most, and those mere 
laboratory handbooks, manuals and 
guides. ‘ 

I am convinced that the so-called 
humanities may better succeed with a 
mere text-book only, than can the lab- 
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oratory sciences with no library, even 
after the laboratory is established and 
amply equipped. 

The library—the great storehouse of 
classified and organized records of hu- 
man experience—the third of the four 
coordinate elements came, where it has 
come at all, as a luxury, not as a 
necessity. In many reputable schools 
even where some time established it is 
yet viewed as desirable furniture, but 
not that the institution would be ir- 
reparably injured if it should be re- 
moved. It makes good advertisement 
and shows well to visitors. It is safe 
to say that in a majority of educational 
institutions possessing book collections 
there is no library as above defined so 
that it is available as an educational 
equipment. 

Assuming the ability to read and the 
habit of reading on the part of the 
learner the library is clearly the most 
essential of the four items of equip- 
ment. More of this later. 

The museum is one of the four co- 
ordinate and necessary elements of edu- 
cational equipment, as it furnishes cer- 
tain requisites of complete experience 
not found elsewhere. It furnishes our 
museums of natural history, museums 
of useful arts, museums of fine arts. 
These supply products and implements 
of the material world for many ages, 
while .the processes only are found in 
the laboratory. The whole progress of 
man in his struggle for the mastery of 
the physical world and the highest as- 
pirations of the soul of man in its effort 
to express the eternal beauty through 
the material forms are here. 

So far in American education, the 
museum as an equipment has had al- 
most no force. Many reasons exist to 
account for this. There are but few 
good collections of material; where ma- 
terial is collected, it is poorly organ- 
ized or wholly unorganized, and few 
even of our teachers are able to read 
the museum, to interpret its message to 
men. So far the museum has been 
chiefly a curiosity-shop rather than an 
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educational equipment. We have but 
few trained curators, while we have 
many trained librarians and teachers. 

While it would be quite impossibls 
to think of a well-equipped institution 
with any one of the four elements lack- 
ing, it is no exaggeration to claim that 
the library is more essential to education 
than not only any one of the other 
three, but more essential than all the 
others combined, as the library can 
supply the deficiency of any or all the 
others more readily and more com- 
pletely than any or all the others can 
supply the deficiency caused by the ab- 
sence of a library, assuming as I have 
the ability to read and the habit of 
reading on the part of the learner. 

The faculty being a group of persons. 
who know the laboratory, library and 
museum not only in content but in 
method also, and having the power to 
utilize all these for the culture of the 
people, has a power of inspiration and 
life-giving not found in books, labora- 
tories and museums. 

The laboratory—the experiment sta- 
tion, rather the testing room—shows 
the processes of the physical world in 
accessible form and is both interesting 
and valuable. Except in the rarest in- 
stances it reveals no truth not readily 
found in the library. It does supply 
a method of work, a skill in manipula- 
tion that is of much real service, yet 
it makes but small contribution to 
knowledge to the student in the school. 

The library—the great classified, or- 
derly arranged record of experience—- 
is, for the reasons implied in this tenta- 
tive definition, the greatest of the four 
elements of educational equipment. It 
contains in good form and ready of 
access all and much more than the 
faculty can impart as information and 
instruction. It exhibits all that the 
laboratory has ever revealed. It has in 
text all that the museum contains as 
information and in a much more read- 
able form. 

Yet it would be foolish exaggera- 
tion to claim that the library can sup- 
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ply the place of all the others. Each 
has its own message and its own method 
and its inspiration that nothing else can 
supply. Yet the library is the most 
vital, as it holds more of life and the 
world, which are the means of human 
education. It should be considered the 
first necessity of all educational work, 
not a luxury, to be added after all 
others. It should be the center around 
which the entire institution revolves. 
In practically all our high schools 
and colleges there has been no hesi- 
tancy in erecting the best building, fit- 
ting up the best rooms, employing the 
best talent at good salary to direct the 
laboratories, but it is rare indeed in the 
high schools and in many of the col- 
leges that there is any fit place for the 
collection of books not yet a library. 
No skilled person is employed to or- 
ganize the books into a library and no 
one to make the library usable if it 
were organized. Where it is consid- 
ered economy to employ from two to 
six persons at good salaries to conduct 
laboratories, it is considered the grossest 
extravagance to employ anyone at the 
most meager compensation to take 
charge of the library. Where thou- 
sands are expended for laboratories less 
than hundreds are give 1 to the library. 
It is not necessary, frequently not 
desirable, that the library be in the 
school building. In the public schools 
it need not be school property. It is 
better that it be a public library apart 
from the school. It is only insisted 
upon that the learner have access to a 
library as an educational equipment. 
Let us not look upon the library as a 
luxury, but a first necessity, nor be so 
thoughtless in our use of language as 
to speak of the library as a laboratory. 
No such relation exists. Let us not do 


less for the physical sciences, but aid 
our scientists by supplying the library 
as the first essential of a laboratory, as 
well as the prime necessity of educa- 
tional equipment. 
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Directing the Taste of Casual Read- 
ers* 
Ida Rosenberg, circulating department, 
library, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

There is probably no subject. upon 
which advice ,and interference without 
personal tastes is so obnoxious as that 
of our choice of books and reading. In 
dealing with matters of the intellect our 
pride or perhaps vanity is most sensi- 
tive. We may admit that another is 
our superior in mental attainments, but 
let that other beware of assuming that 
such is the fact. It has been truly said 
that it is wise to learn even of our ene- 
mies, but rarely safe to instruct even 
our friends. 

It is not by advice then that we can 
reach our public save in a few instances. 
How then? By three processes: elimi- 
nation, substitution, familiarization. 

First let us, as far as possible, remove 
the bad, at least put it out of sight, and 
in this class include not only the posi- 
tively bad, but that which is bad: in that 
it wastes time. It is well not to be too 
arbitrary in this. That which is trash 
to one may contain good for another. 
But there is a class of books so low in 
tone, so cheap in sentiment, so slovenly 
in style, that their place in the library 
should “know them no more.”  Elimi- 
nate these at the same time substituting 
something better, and a long stride in 
the right direction is made. 

When substituting good books for the 
worthless we should not forget to, make 
these as attractive as those discarded. 
This is emphasized again and again by 
those who write and speak on the choice 
of children’s books. It holds good not 
one whit less with adults who are only 
children of a larger growth. You and 
I will find ourselves attracted by fine 
binding, good illustrations and clear, 
handsome type. We will read a book 
in this dress which we would avoid 
were it of small type, dingy and alto- 
gether unlovely. This is even more 
true of those who are less familiar with 
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*From a p-per read before Michigan library 
association, ai Detroit, June 6, 1907. 
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books and authors than of the librarian 
whose daily companions they are. 
This is emphatically the day of the 
child, but in the midst of children’s lit- 
erature, boys’ clubs, story hours, etc., 
we must not forget that the present cit- 
izen needs and deserves attention and 
indulgence quite as much as the one to 
come. Very often he is more easily dis- 
couraged by an unresponsive face and 
manner than a child would be, and at 
the same time quite as unable to help 
himself, while offhand instructions to 
“look in the catalog and get the num- 
ber” fills him with dismay. What are 
catalogs to him? He is looking for the 
book he wants. If the librarian is in- 
different or impatient and takes no pains 


to find it for him he goes away, perhaps’ 


never to return. If, on the other hand, 
he is met with pleasant willingness to 
help where help is needed, with no os- 
tentatious condescension, simply a kind- 
ly desire to aid him, he will come again 
and yet again looking for the attendant 
who always gets him what he wants. 
Of what value are a few steps and min- 
utes saved by the “look in the catalog 
method” compared with the satisfaction 
of knowing that we have found a pa- 
tron exactly what he wanted, and in- 
cidentally gained his good will and con- 
fidence? ,The children’s motto, Do and 
say the kindest thing in the kindest 
way; would not come amiss to any of 
us. Aside from this altruistic view, 
from a purely business standpoint, the 
citizen has a right to our best atten- 
tion and courtesy. That is what he 
pays us for. This may sound sordid to 
the oversensitive, but it is not. It is 
merely business honor. 

Let us smile upon the children cer- 
tainly, but not forget that we are all but 
older children and no less susceptible to 
pleasant looks and courteous attentions. 
It cannot be denied that there is the 
citizen, both present and future, who 
seems impervious to any courtesy. We 
have all met him, frequently her, but 
we will hope that he has a vulnerable 
spot somewhere which may be reached 
with time and patience. 
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Purchase substantial editions of the 
best authors and when obtained let 
them be where the people can handle 
them and choose for themselves. That 
they will be read there is no doubt. The 
works of Jane Austen, who is certainly 
unsurpassed in some respects as a writer 
of fiction, stood in an obscure corner of 
our library in dingy binding with eye- 
destroying print. Sense and sensibility 
was taken three times in a year, Emma 
but once, and that charming story 
Mansfield park only twice the same 
year. Last summer we bought a new 
edition of these books, not a beautiful 
one, but attractive, with large excellent 
type, and placed the whole set in the 
open shelf room with the result that 
Sense and sensibility went forth to 
charm and entertain the people 18 times 
in nine months. Mansfield park was 
taken 16 times, and Emma 22 times in 
the same nine months. Take White’s 
Natural history of Selbourne. It is 
hard to find a more charming book, at 
the same time one so little known. We 
had a poor, cheap, ugly little volume of 
ancient date. Once in 15 months this 
was taken from the library. We bought 
a new two-volume edition with beauti- 
ful binding and sketches to gladden the 
eye of a booklover. This circulated 
five times in five months. All of these 
books are now*being read constantly 
where formerly they were almost un- 
known to all save the student of litera- 
ture. 

About two years ago we bought en- 
tire new sets of Scott, Dickens, Thack- 
eray, Hawthorne, Irving, and Hugo, in 
uniform editions with good binding, 
print and ‘illustrations, placing all on the 
open shelves. Since then these books, 
too often read only by, the few, have be- 
come the companions of the many. 
They have been read to a state of shab- 
biness which must soon be repaired 
with new bindings. 

A word concerning the open-shelf 
room. One of the largest and pleasant- 
est rooms in the library, intended orig- 
inally for registration only, has been 
utilized for the open shelves. Here are 
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kept some 2500 books, most of them se- 
lected. Statistics of 1906 show that 
this room controlled one-fourth of the 
entire circulation for the year. During 
1907 this percentage increased to more 
than one-third. 

One case capable of holding 150 
books is given to the late fiction, that 
is, fiction of the past three or four 
years. Another of a like capacity con- 
tains the new books other than fiction. 
A third is for bound magazines. <A 
fourth is for the rental collection. One 
case is reserved for German and Hol- 
land books, another for Polish and 
Scandinavian. The intention is that all 
classes shall be able to choose for 
themselves should they care to do so. 
Aside from these the books in this room 
are selected and most of them changed 
from time to time. Here are kept in 
one collection some 300 of the world’s 
best books. At first the idea was con- 
ceived of placing the great world clas- 
sics here, believing it possible in this 
manner to introduce the grandest liter- 
ature of all time to appreciative read- 
ers, who might otherwise never- know 
them. 

Sir John Lubbock’s list was taken as 
foundation, though some were excluded 
as unfit for our purpose. This was 
added to considerably from the acknowl- 
edged classics of all countries. Finally 
about 150 really great books appeared 
on the open shelves with a sign calling 
attention to them. 

Now for the result. Manzoni’s Be- 
trothed, circulated 18 times in one year 
as opposed to four times the previous 
year. Pascal’s Thoughts, which had 
left the library once the year before, 
was taken Io times from the open 
shelves. We may even mention the 
Koran as an instance. This journeyed 
twice only in one year before it ap- 
peared here. Last year it was taken 
out Ir times. 

This whole collection was such a 
success and circulated so many books 
which had previously seemed fairly 
rooted to the shelves, so seldom were 


they disturbed, that we concluded to 
make a collection of the greatest fiction 
of all countries. The new sets before 
mentioned were ordered for, this pur- 
pose. There were nearly 200 books in 
this collection, which made their ap- 
pearance with a sign bearing the follow- 
ing inscription: Some novels which have 
stood the test of time. 

You have heard the result with Jane 
Austen’s books. They are no excep- 
tion, but only one example of many 
which might be mentioned. 

The first of this year these two col- 
lections were combined, some rejected 
and others added, some entire new edi- 
tions purchased and many of the old 
volumes rebound. Each book of this 
last collection, somé 300, was niarked 
with’ a gold star and the entire lot 
shelved in this public room with the 
following explanation : 

Some books the world considers great. 
To have read these is a liberal educa- 
tion. 

Many people are endeavoring under 
difficulties to educate themselves and 
these books met with a warm welcome. 
They are traveling constantly. They no 
longer become moldy, dusty and dilapi- 
dated while standing on the shelves, but 
grow shabby in a better way. They 
wear out, not rust out, a far preferable 
fate for either books or men. 

Those who read the lightest fiction 
for amusement only now received at- 
tention, for it was believed that even 
these would accept and enjoy a better 
class of books were they attainable 
without asking advice of attendants. 

Two shelves were devoted experi- 
mentally to good American novels and 
were filled with Howells, Harte, Cooper, 
Curtis, Eggleston, Stowe, Stockton and 
others. These were welcomed and 
promptly taken out. Then a few shelves 
of English novels were tried—Black, 
Blackmore, Craik, Besant, Kipling, 
Bronté, Stevenson, etc. None of the 
ephemeral trash was allowed here, but 
only books which will live on and on 
even though not of the very highest. 
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These shelves are replenished every 
day. Occasionally these are varied with 
a shelf or two of French or German 
fiction, but the American and English 
novels remain. At one time they were 
taken down, but when several people 
asked where they were to be found it 
was thought best to leave them here 
permanently. 

Here are kept, also, a few shelves 
labeled, Some good biographies. These 
books are replaced as fast as they are 
taken out and changed frequently. 
Literary, lights, actors, statesmen, great 
women, all appear here in time. No 
attempt has been made to keep statistics 
of these miscellaneous novels and _bi- 
ographies, but the fact that these shelves 
need daily attention to keep them filled 
proves that the books are freely used. 

Current events and matters of daily 
interest are also noted here. 

Whatever the subject of current in- 
terest may be, all books in the library 
pertaining to it are brought forth and 
exhibited in this room appropriately la- 
beled. I think the quickest work we 
ever did in this line was during a hail- 
storm of unusual violence, which de- 
stroyed skylights, street globes and win- 
dows all over the city. Decfore the 
large globes in front of the library had 
ceased to crash we had out a shelf of 
books on the weather, particularly hail- 
storms. They were read. 

During the library year, April 1906- 
1907, the literature on 70 different sub- 
jects was placed on these open shelves. 
The statistics of these are interesting 
as showing what people will read when 
their attention is called in a particular 
direction. 

The largest collection on any one 
subject was 160, the subject being “va- 
cation literature.” This included Guide 
books and travels in many countries, 
together with books on hunting, fishing, 
camping, sailing, etc. They were kept 
on the shelves most of last summer and 
replenished once or twice a week as 
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needed. The same thing is being done 
this summer. 

In connection with this a large table 
is devoted to travel guides obtained 
from the various railway and steamship 
companies. A sign on this table refers 
to books on the shelves while one on 
the shelf calls attention to guides on 
the table. No exact statistics could be 
kept, the books being repJaced as fast 
as they were taken. The table of travel 
guides became so popular that it was 
made a feature of the open-shelf room. 
These are changed to suit the season, 
southern routes being displayed during 
the winter months, while northern and 
lake trips are reserved for the summer. 
So much for travel and geography. 

Now the drama. About 150 books of 
dramatic literature ranging from Eu- 
ripides to Ibsen and Maeterlinck were 
tried. These were kept out two months 
and during that time choice dramas cir- 
culated almost as freely as novels. 

When New Zealand lost her great 
minister, Richard Seddon, 12 books on 
that country appeared. Of these seven 
were taken promptly. 

During the latest little eruption in 
Cuba, we brought out 20 books, his- 
torical and descriptive on that long- 
suffering island, of which 15 were taken 
out. 

The same month a dozen books on 
football went on these shelves only 
long enough to be taken off again, so 
quickly did the boys get them. We 
could not call this a particularly in- 
tellectual topic, but it is wholesome and 
good for boys who, finding this atten- 
tion paid to their tastes, are sure to 
return for other things. 

There was a long course of lectures 
on astronomy last winter. Sixty books 
were placed before the people. At the 
end of the course only 14 were left to 
put away, while many had been re- 
turned to their places and taken several 
times. Astronomy could hardly be 
called popular reading either. 

There was an exciting election con- 
cerning the Sunday closing of theaters. 
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Ten books on Sunday observance ap- 
peared and, though you may not credit 
the statement, seven went forth. 

During an interesting trial over an 
alleged spiritualistic and hypnotic fraud 
eight out of 15 books on hypnotism 
and kindred “isms” proved of sufficient 
interest to be chosen for home reading. 

One important feature to be men- 
tioned before leaving this department 
of the open shelves is the technical 
books. 

The 81 volumes of the International 
library of technology are kept in the 
open-shelf room permanently for the 
benefit of those who work at trades, arts 
and crafts, and they are appreciated. 
Every book has been out at least once; 
only five but once; ‘six, five times; 
seven, four times; nine, eight times, 
and of the remainder, from eight to 16 
different persons have used each separate 
volume. We have had them less than 
one year. By familiarizing the working 
men and artisans with the value of this 
material they do make use of the li- 
brary to their advantage and advance- 
ment in their various lines of work. 

Tabulated statistics from our regis- 
tration department show that of 1193 
persons who indicated their occupation 
last year, 167 different occupations were 
listed. 

The accusation of being a “novel dis- 
pensatory” can be met with no surer 
refutation than by calling attention to 
the last annual report, where it is dis- 
cussed somewhat at length. Here are 
some of the figures. Of the 15,176 
cards in use only 3736, or about 25 per 
cent, were used for fiction. Of this 
number gos took out but one novel each 
in three months; 231 took but six each 
in the same time, an average of less 
than a fortnight. It must also be re- 
membered that these fiction readers may 
and do take other books at the same 
time. This does not leave a very seri- 
ous “fiction problem’ to solve. 

Nevertheless, it cannot be gainsaid 
that the circulation of trash from public 
libraries is still an ever-present evil to 


be combatted with all our strength and 
united wisdom. The argument is often 
advanced that “the public pays the bill, 
therefore the popular taste must be con- 
sidered.” There is some justice in this, 
but does this demand for low-grade 
fiction emanate from that portion of the 
public which pays the bills? Does it 
not rather come from a class of citizens 
who have very little concern with taxes, 
rates or bills of any sort? The respon- 
sible citizens, often parents of growing 
families, are not the persons who de- 
mand the sentimental novel of the low- 
est order either for their own perusal 
or as mental food for their children. 
Even if such were the case the ad- 
ministration of other public matters is 
left to the chosen officials who are pre- 
sumably better qualified to judge than 
the mass of the people. Surely, there- 
fore, the librarian has a right to dis- 
criminate and choose, within reasonable 
bounds, for the benefit of his public. 

The modern librarian is not a pedan- 
tic fogy who will exclude everything 
which he would not personally enjoy? 
On the contrary, he is in touch with 
all modern thought, wide awake, and in 
sympathy with the ideas and tastes of 
the public which he serves. He can 
safely be trusted to guide this as well 
as other branches of his business. 

A few years ago the popular idols of 
our fiction readers were Holmes (Mary 
Jane), Southworth, Braddon, Flem- 
ming and the like. It was a matter of 
regret to all thinking librarians even 
while dispensing these books by hun- 
dreds every day. When it is decided to 
buy no more of this sort of literature (?) 
the rapid transit work of these novels 
will soon settle the matter. The taste 
of readers is formed largely by that 
which it feeds upon. Supply. better 
mental food and directly a taste for it 
is created. So much for the “fiction 
problem.” 

To “resume backwards” to the mat- 
ter of selected books. A few of our 
open shelves are reserved during the 
school term for books required by the 
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high school as supplementary reading. 
The teachers of English in the various 
grades send in their lists at the be- 
ginning of the semester and the books 
required are kept here for the students 
to choose from with signs indicating the 
grades. This plan assists the teachers, 
pleases the students and saves much 
time and labor to the library assistants. 

Another good result attending this 
plan is that many of the books are read 
by others than the students. One young 
woman, a clerk, told me that she was 
trying, as far as possible, to read with 
the high school classes. As most of 
her evenings were spent in this way she 
managed to familiarize herself with 
many of the authors before they were 
changed. In fact she was getting pretty 
well acquainted with English and 
American literature in just this manner, 
though she had never gone beyond the 
eighth grade in school. 

This incident brings up in natural 
sequence the subject of home reading 
lists. This is a branch which we have 
not endeavored to push at all, because 
of the lack of time to perform the 
amount of research work necessary to 
carry it on successfully. Still during 
the past year we have received and 
responded to twenty-four requests for 
these lists on industrial, commercial 
and literary subjects. Lists of the 
authors, names and numbers of books 
and sometimes magazine articles on the 
required subjects are made and _ sent 
to the persons requesting them. It has 
been observed that some of these were 
being regularly used, the books sug- 
gested being drawn out at times, though 
they are frequently used only for refer- 
ence. In time we hope to make this 
a really important feature of our work. 

Each month’s bulletin contains a 
brief list of the most important and in- 
teresting articles in the current perodi- 
cals. The articles thus indexed are 
invariably called for repeatedly. 

It may not be out of place here to 


mention the work with the traveling 


libraries, although this is a subject by 
itself. Indeed it is “another story” al- 
together. The fact that these traveling 
books are chosen in the library connects 
the subject rather closely with the one 
under discussion. Public schools, pri- 
vate and parochial schools, churches, 
the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.,, also 
some of the engine houses, have all 
availed themselves of the opportunity 
to take out books in large numbers. 
The plan is this. The teacher, or other 
head of an institution, sends to the 
library a list of the subjects on which 
books are desired. As promptly as 
possible, usually the same day, some 
30 or 40 books are selected, packed in 
a locked case and sent to the given 
address. We have sent as many as 
200 at one time, but not often. The 
number first mentioned is usually all 
that are required. These books may be 
kept four weeks. In the case of the 
public schools and the engine houses 
the library bears the expense of trans- 
portation, these being municipal insti- 
tutions; all others must pay their own 
transportation bills. Last year we sup- 
plied 38 institutions, 5335 books being 
sent in 138 boxes. This branch of our 
work meets with enthusiastic approval 
and is increasing so rapidly that it will 
soon require the entire time and atten- 
tion of one person. These results con- 
firm our belief that the helpfulness of the 
public library is limited only by the 
means at hand for carrying on its work. 

The conclusion of the whole matter 
is this: the library can, and in many 
cases does, guide and direct the reading 
of the public into channels, which «it 
would never know but for that guid- 
ance. It can and does draw the minds 
and attention of people, old and young, 
from that which is injurious to that 
which is uplifting and _ enlightening. 
But this cannot be done by forcing un- 
sought assistance upon even the least 
of these. Indirectly, through sugges- 
tion, is the only way to influence or 
guide that supremely independent crea- 
ture, the ‘“‘American public.” 
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Legislative Reference Work and Its 
Opportunities* 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia, secre- 
tary of American civic association 

There is now nearly a full comple- 
ment of state libraries maintained by 
state appropriations. They are designed 
to serve a highly useful purpose as 
storehouses of original material and 
documents, of local history and memo- 
rabilia ; but we have not begun to appre- 
ciate their full significance nor the splen- 
did opportunities they offer for achiev- 
ing a larger measure of efficient de- 
mocracy. Outside of a very few states 
the collections, although in many in- 
stances highly. valuable, are inert so far 
as potential usefulness is concerned. 

One of the leading library publica- 
tions carries as its motto, the Public 
library is an integral part of public edu- 
cation. Surely we can accept this as a 
statement of sound public policy, con- 
curred in by an ever increasing number 
of people. To this plank in the plat- 
form of library propaganda I wish to 
add another of equal and codrdinate 
value, the State library, an important 
(if hitherto generally overlooked) fac- 
tor in the development of an effective 
democratic government. 

The history of the beginnings of this 
important movement needs no retelling 
at my hands, and yet I believe that [ 
would be derelict if I did not briefly 
refer to the establishment in 1890, by 
Dr Melvil Dewey of the sociology di- 
vision of the New York state library, 
and of its successful inauguration and 
its maintenance for many years by the 
modest but capable Dr Robert H. Whit- 
ten. 

This division was established in order 
that the great New York state library 
might “adequately fulfill its function as 
the state legislative library.” To ac- 
complish this highly important, although 
theretofore neglected public duty, it 
was declared to be the purpose of the 
~ *An address before the National association 


of state libraries, at Lake Minnetonka, Minn., 
during the week of June 22. 


division (1) to develop the resources of 
the library along lines of legislature 
and administration, and (2) so to or- 
ganize these resources that they will be 
readily available for use in the con- 
sideration of legislative problems. This 
was the genesis of the modern legisla- 
tive reference library idea, to which Dr 
Charles McCarthy of Wisconsin has 
given so splendid an impetus and by 
his teaching and preaching recommended 
so successfully to state authorities and 
to the people at large. His inspiring 
crusade is bearing abundant fruit in a 
demand for the establishment of similar 
bureaus or departments in connection 
with state libraries and their more gen- 
eral utilization by legislators and men 
of affairs. 

We must not forget that the mere 
establishment of facilities does not of 
itself create a demand for them. The 
New York division furnishes a striking 
illustration of this point. It was estab- 
lished in 1890, and the librarian in 
charge, after writing letters to the mem- 
bers of the legislature, stating that he 
was ready and willing to help them, 
remained in his office and waited for 
them to come to him. It is almost 
needless to add that they did not come. 
They were too much occupied in the 
first place, and in the second they had 
not formed the habit. 

As Dr Whitten himself has said in 
another connection, “‘The library habit 
needs to be developed. Givén an effi- 
cient working library and it will take 
a long time before the demands upon 
it are as great as they should be. Going 
to the library for information is a habit 
that is hard to teach the business man 
and public official. It is the province of 
the librarian to encourage and stimulate 
the development of this habit in every 
possible way.” If it is a difficult task 
to create this habit in the business 
man and public administrator, it is a 
far greater one to create it in the 
legislator, who has a fairly high con- 
ception, not only of his duties and pre- 
rogatives, but likewise of his capacity 
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to cope, single handed, if need be, with 
any legislative situation that may arise. 
This is not. an academic view of the 
situation, but one based on an actual 
contact with the legislator as a fellow- 
member. On the other hand, it must in 
justice be said that the legislator is as 
a rule painted in much darker colors 
than he deserves to be, and it only 
needs a Charles McCarthy to approach 
him in the right way to secure his as- 
sent to the proposition that law making 
is a highly complicated affair, needing 


skilled workers to handle it to the 
highest advantage. 
The legislative reference librarian 


ought then to be a tactful, diplomatic 
educator. One capable of dealing with 
men and bringing them to see things 
as he does. Corporate and other pri- 
vate interests have long appreciated the 
need for such work, and no small part 
of their success before legislative bodies 
has been due to the skillful work of 
trained men, who have educated legis- 
lators to their way of thinking. . The 
usual conception of a lobbyist is that 
of a man with a carefully brushed silk 
hat, a flashing diamond and_ pockets 
bulging with currency. Not that there 
are none such, but some of the most 
successful lobbying has been done by 
men who spent not one cent over and 
above their own personal expenses. 
The average legislator is open to the 
force of logic and facts, Pernicious 
legislation is as frequently due to. mis- 
leading information as to downright 
corruption, and to point the moral that 
what is primarily needed if we are to 
improve the output of our legislators 
is information, organized information 
and the greatest opportunity of the 
legislative reference library is to supply 
this information in a _ dispassionate, 
non-partisan, prompt and effective way. 
Prof. John Burton Phillips, .in his 
admirable Scientific assistance in law 
making, declares that 14,190 laws and 
resolutions were enacted in tgort by 
our several states, and that several state 
legislatures passed more than 500 laws 
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at a session, and the average legislature 
is not over go days in length. Then 
he asks the pertinent question, How 
can any man vote intelligently on the 
passage of so many laws in so short 
a time? He might also have inquired 
with equal force, How can so many 
laws be properly designed and drafted? 
The answer is, they are not. No small 
part of the growing mass of litigation 
is due directly to the slovenliness with 
which laws are prepared and passed. 

The legislature does not object to 
having a parliamentarian to advise the 
presiding officer. It is not regarded as 
a reflection upon his capacity, knowl- 
edge or ability to have an expert al- 
ways at hand to advise him as to in- 
tricate and unexpected points as they 
arise. Then why should there be any 
reasonable objection to having expert 
draughtsmen to prepare the laws and 
expert advisers as to the contents of 
bills? Why should there be any feeling 
of hesitation in calling upon a well- 
regulated legislative reference library 
for assistance? 

Until such time as the legislator over- 
comes his prejudice to seeking expert 
advice openly, I presume it must be 
given to him confidentially. It is the 
duty (and the opportunity) of the state 
librarian, if there is no legislative li- 
brarian, and of the latter, if there is 
one, to give this assistance and in this 
way contribute to the improvement of 
the quality of state legislation, which, 
as I asserted in the beginning, should 
be one of the prime functions of a state 
library. 

Some one may object, and in all 
likelihood -will, that what has herein 
been recommended is in effect that the 
state librarians should become lobby- 
ists. And why not? What sound ob- 
jection can be urged against the policy 
of helping legislators perform _ their 
duties to the best advantage of their 
constituents and of the state? Who, 
in reason, could object to the state li- 
brarian using the splendid resources’ at 
his command to help a_ coordinate 
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branch of the government to perform 
its duties honorably, acceptably and for 
the advancement of the public welfare? 

We find the United States govern- 
ment retaining leading lawyers to con- 
duct its cases; and leading chemists to 
undertake its experiments, and so it 
should be, for there is nothing, save 
religion, of higher importance to man- 
kind than government. 

So, in our state business, our state 
librarians and their corps of assistants 
should be trained librarians and ex- 
perienced men of affairs (and _ inci- 
dentally I may add they should be com- 
pensated accordingly), and they should 
be expected to use all their splendid 
abilities and resources to advance the 
cause of all the people of their state. 

Here, then, is the first and greatest 
opportunity of the legislative reference 
library: to organize information and 
place it in the hands of those who will 
use it for the welfare of the state. Al- 
ready we have such libraries in New 
York, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, California and North Dakota. 
The State library of Virginia does simi- 
lar work directly, and I take it that 
within the very narrow limitations 
which existing conditions impose, others 
will do the same, but the existing legis- 
lative reference libraries will not reach 
their highest degree of usefulness or 
realize their full opportunity until there 
is a well-equipped legislative reference 
department established in connection 
with every state library and until all 
such departments are in close and 
harmonious relations with each other. 
In short, the system must be extended 
to every state and then carefully co- 
ordinated, possibly. through some spe- 
cially devised clearing house or through 
the Library of Congress acting in that 
capacity. 

I have already referred to the great 
quantity of state legislation. Others 


have, on other occasions, described its 
growing complexity, due to the grow- 
ing demand that the law-making power 
be more persistently availed of to regu- 


deed, the 


late the affairs of mankind. We may 
deprecate such a tendency all we please; 
it is upon us, and we must act ac- 
cordingly, and herein lies a_ striking 
opportunity for the legislative reference 
library. It can assist in making legisla- 
tion intelligible and effective by show- 
ing what other states and foreign coun- 
tries have done and how they have 
done it. Moreover, it can place the 
experience of all at the command of 
each, and this is a great desideratum. 
If we can place a few horrible ex- 
amples before the average legislator, he 
is apt to pause before he rushes in. If 
the legislative reference department can 
show by concrete example that a pro- 
posed scheme has not worked else- 
where, it may, and in all likelihood will, 
result in an abandonment of the ex- 
periment. Why should New York or 
Minnesota try something that Massa- 
chusetts or California had tried twenty 
years before and found to be futile? 
And yet how is the legislator in either 
New York or Minnesota to know of 
such an experience if there is no legis- 
lative reference department, or, if there 
is one, if there is no disposition to 
use ‘it? 

The police of the country keep in 
pretty close touch with each other 
through their rogues’ galleries, etc. In- 
intercommunication of the 
police officials has reached a_ highly 
creditable state of perfection. 

If it is desirable to provide for the 
coérdination and exchange of infor- 
mation concerning deleterious influ- 
ences, how much more important should 
we regard the establishment of some 
system whereby good and wholesome 
influences should be coordinated and 
intelligently disseminated, and what bet- 
ter agency can be devised than our 
already existing state libraries? 

This inactivity of state libraries is an 
unworthy state of affairs and should 
not longer be permitted to continue. 
The pioneer work has been done, and 
well done. New York, Wisconsin, In- 
diana and Michigan have accomplished 
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substantial results. They have created 
the standards. This work does not 
need to be done over again, but it needs 
to be supplemented in every state and 
it needs elaboration. It can be brought 
about through the establishment of 
legislative reference departments in the 
remaining states, and where that is not 
immediately possible the state librarian 
can designate all of his assistants to act 
as the state correspondent. It is not 
my province to suggest the details of 
the plan, but I conceive it to be my 
duty to point out the great opportunity 
offered in this direction for the im- 
provement of our state and incidentally 
and irievitably of our national and mu- 
nicipal legislation. 

Knowledge, careful, exact, organized, 
will go a long way toward solving these 
and many similar problems now con- 
fronting the American people, and this 
the legislative reference library is the 
best prepared agency to present. 





The Workingman and the Library 


Some time ago there appeared in a 
well-known book review a comment 
upon a speech of an author and pub- 
lisher concerning the public libraries. 
The reviewer of the weekly not only 
agreed with the author that the library 
was a burden upon the taxpayer as un- 
necessary as it was onerous, but he 
carried this argument further by stat- 
ing that it was a greater source of evil 
than good. 

At that time the present writer pub- 
lished a letter in the same paper refut- 
ing these charges. But there was one 
statement in the reviewer’s accusation 
the truth of which had to be admitted, 
but although his premise was correct 
the conclusion he drew therefrom was 
erroneous. That is, the apparent use- 
lessness of the reading room as an edu- 
cational institution. 

It is an undeniable fact that the read- 
ing rooms are the shelter of the home- 
less, the ‘“‘abide-a-while” of the aimless, 
the protection in rainy weather, the 
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place where little fellows can amuse 
themselves with ‘funny pitchers”; in 
short, the reading room’s purposes are 
manifold, but they fall short from its 
intended mission. 

The reviewer of the weekly drew a 
wrong conclusion from a correct pre- 
mise when he stated that the reading 
rooms ought to be abandoned because 
they are not as worthy as they might 
be. My suggestion is that although 
they are worthless now, they are of a 
great sociological value per se, and 
ought to be improved. 

There is no all embracing definition 
of the scope and function of the library. 
To the child it opens forth the fantastic 
realms and treasures of the fairy world, 
to the student it makes available mate- 
rials of many minds and many lands, 
to the ennuyé shop girl it affords rec- 
reation in sentimental and romantic 
novels. As a social factor it is ubiqui- 
tous and accessible, as a popular edu- 
cator it is most effective in working 
persistently and unseen. 

Yet with all these different functions 
which the library successfully performs 
there is one duty which it has some- 
what neglected, and that is the duty it 
owes to the workingman. Next in im- 
portance to the duty to the rising gen- 
eration is that duty, for it is to the 
workingman that the library owes grati- 
tude for its existence and maintenance, 
and it is that duty which ought to be 
the glory of the library—to be a demo- 
cratic institution, the workingman’s uni- 
versity. 

There is some truth in the German 
proverb that “Man kann die Ochsen zu 
dem Brunnen bringen, aber trinken 
mtissen sie selbst.”” Some people will 
also tell me that the workingman will 
not go to the library because he has the 
saloon. I will answer the second ob- 
jection first by stating that the saloon 
is the workingman’s only institution. 
The reason man seeks pleasure is to 
forget his misery, and how great ought 
to be the wage slave’s pleasure if meas- 
ured by his misery. What does he 
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know of the beauties and goodness of 
the world, of the kindness of speech, 
the merry ripple of the waves, the 
whisper of the leaf or the scent of new 
mown hay? For him are only the 
menial toil, brutality, starvation and 
death, and if he goes to a place where 
he can drown his misery in “the cup 
that cheers,’ up rise the ladies in indig- 
nation, pointing the finger of scorn at 
the poor fellow. Although the saloon 
is a bad institution, I would wager that 
there are less infamies;, crimes and ras- 
calities committed there in Io years 
than in the gilded drawing rooms and 
club house in ro days. : 

The first objection I will answer by 
telling the boastful citizen who takes 
such pride in his educational institu- 
tions that some 2,000 years ago the 
Greeks used to pay their citizens for 
attending the theatre, because they 
maintained that in the intelligence of 
the citizen lies the safety of the state, 
and now people tell me that they are 
doing enough for the workingman but 
that he does not want to take advantage 
of their actions. It is true that the 
library cannot change economical con- 
ditions: time will do that; but it can 
show the workingman that there is 
water in the fountain, and perhaps he 
will drink. 

When we regard the library as a 
general medium of popular education 
it seems to us that the administration 
has left the workingman entirely out 
of its consideration. It has failed to 
recognize the fact that the workingman 
does not find it convenient to be a 
member of the library for various rea- 
sons; it has failed to bring home to the 
workingman the knowledge of the ex- 
istence of the reading room, and finally, 
had it even done these things, it has 
not equipped this room with the tools 
and implements that the workingman 
would be likely to require. 

Why does not the workingman be- 
come a member of the library? “Well, 


you see,” said a mechanic to me, “I 
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don’t want to be under any obligations. 
I have no time to keep the thing up.” 

“But you will be under no ‘obliga- 
tions. See here are the rules; it’s all 
free.” He glanced at the rules super- 
ficially and said: “Yes, but I have no 
place to keep the books and no room 
to read in. I board with the missis, 
and she has three children; the house 
is never quiet and the gas is poor.” 

This is a typical case. Home, sweet 
home, is not the place to rest mentally 
or to think for the average New 
Yorker; it is not the place for mental 
recreation—he is compelled to seek it 
in the saloon. 

To help along the cause of the read- 
ing room I should like to suggest the 
following means of improvement: 

First of all, advertising—placing of 
placards and announcements in factories 
and shops. 

Codperation with labor unions in a 
similar way that the libraries now co- 
Operate with the schools. 

Collections of books on mechanics, 
labor and social science, including books 
on socialism. 

Special collections like Civil service 
examination books and English books 
for foreigners; also general reference 
books. . 

Liberal loans of ink and paper. 

Exclusion of children from the adults’ 
reading room. 

Placing these rooms in charge of men 
who are in sympathy with that work 
and who, when they see a greasy work- 
ingman, don’t search his hair for horns 
and look at his feet expecting to see 
the hoof. 

Some of these measures might seem 
radical, but they are worth a trial. 

CHARLES RECHT. 

New York city. 





Among certain authors of the present 
time there is great rivalry as to who can 
cover the maximum of paper with the 
minimum of thought. 

It was not so in “the golden age.” 




















A Suggestion for the A. L. A, Con- 
vention 


“Stimulating but elusive!” I should 
be tempted to exclaim if asked my 
opinion of annual conventions; and by 
this phrase I would imply that their 
value is largely intangible, just as the 
value of general advertising is regarded 
as intangible. They represent a goodly 
proportion of the best thinkers and 
workers of a particular fraternity gath- 
ered together for a week to present and 
take part in papers and discussions on 
topics of timely interest. Theoretically, 
therefore, should not he who has at- 
tended’ the annual convention of the 
American Library Association be able 
to report somewhat as follows: 

“Whereas, before I was blind as to 
the best system of imposing fines, of 
cataloging books for the small library, 
of filing maps, and of making up sub- 
ject headings for the reciprocating parts 
of flying machines, now, after the con- 
vention, I see in the clear light the solu- 
tion of these vexed questions. ‘I see 
from what Mr Smith said in his paper 
on fines that by revising our own sys- 
tem we can so increase the revenue 
from this source as to more than offset 
the hundred dollars expended upon my 
trip to the convention; I see from what 
Mr Jones said in his paper on catalog- 
ing, and particularly from the remarks 
of Miss Robinson in the discussion that 
followed, how my first assistant can 
save at least two hours per week by a 
change in our method of cataloging, 
which time she can henceforth devote 
to listing on the bulletin board the best 
literature of the week, and so, by fur- 
ther popularizing the library, with the 
logical result of further gifts of money, 
enable us to have her also sent to the 
next convention; I see from having 
taken part in the symposium on map 
filing that, unawares, we already had 
what is probably the best system of fil- 
ing maps, and I rejoice that, on one 
subject at least, I have been able to 
give, rather than simply to get, advice: 
finally, from my walk and talk with Mr 
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Wing, who had no paper, but who 
energetically made it known that he 
was a living encyclopedia on aero- 
nautics, not only have I solved the prob- 
lem of subject headings, but I see how, 
with the codperation of the airship and 
balloon enthusiasts of the neighborhood, 
we can readily make our library the 
principal reference center for the entire 
state on all that pertains to the flying 
machine industry.” 

I am aware that such a matter-of-fact 
view of the convention overlooks its 
recreative, its social, its “inner-circle” 
aspects, which, of course, have their 
decided advantages, and that it magni- 
fies the business side—the duty of the 
attending member to get what he can 
for his constituency and give what he 
can to others—and that, should we go 
with gnashed teeth and a mind for team 
play worthy of college athletes, we 
might fail to absorb the spirit of the 
occasion and not come to know one an- 
other as friends. 

I do not, however, fear too much 
method will be introduced if those in 
authority encourage through the A. L. A. 
bulletin, with accompanying blank form, 
the sending in advance, or registering 
on arrival, topics in which the members 
may be particularly interested or par- 
ticularly proficient. Let the entries then 
be classified and announced (in Mr 
Wilson’s “Daily Cumulative” for 1909, 
if you please and he _ pleases) be- 
fore and at the convention. There was 
the beginning of such a list at,the Min- 
netonka meeting, but not so extensive 
as to justify a classification. Whether 
it would be practicable to have a roll 
call at the first session, so that the 
faces of the sponsors for the various 
topics could be seen by all, I should 
not venture to say. Likely enough, if a 
topical registration system were started 
in a modest way next season it would 
from year to year evolve and round out 
into the form best suited to the purpose. 
I can readily understand how, from 
diffidence or from desire to be let alone, 
many might refrain from giving pub- 
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licity to their needs or. their proficien- 
cies; but we know there are those, par- 
ticularly among the uninitiated, who 
confess disappointment over the lack of 
papers and discussions that have had a 
message for them and over the failure 
to have met fellow-members with whom 
they could to advantage exchange ideas. 

It seems to me timely to consider 
convention methods immediately after a 
convention is over and when the details 
are well in mind. 

Boston, Mass. 


G. W. LEE. 





Books by Catholic Authors 


Editor Pustic Liprarigs: 

The people who have been _inter- 
ested in compiling a list of books by 
Catholic authors in this library have 
found similar catalogs of great assist- 
ance, Our list was prepared with the 
cooperation of the libraries of Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Enoch Pratt, Baltimore, Md.; 
Homestead, Pa.; International Catholic 
truth society, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Milwau- 
kee, Wis. ; Racine, Wis. 

There may be others of which we did 
not hear. 

JANE E. GARDNER. 

Public library, Seattle, Wash. 





Proposed Amendment of Illinois 
State Library Law 


Editor Pusiic Liprarigs: 

When our Illinois state library law 
was adopted in 1872 it was a new ven- 
ture, the first general state law ever 
adopted in this country authorizing mu- 
nicipal taxation for public libraries. Our 
legislators at that time, evidently sus- 
picious of the new thing, inserted a 
clause not in my original draft of the 
law, which limited the right of library 
boards to pay out their own money, de- 
posited for them separately in the city 
treasury, until drawn upon by the proper 
officers of said city, that is, the city 
treasurer, comptroller and mayor. Nov’, 
after 36 years of experience, nobody 
would say that library officers are not 


to be trusted as freely as any other city 
officers, 

I propose, therefore, to do away with 
this aspersion on the ability and hon- 
esty of library boards, as well as with 
the delays and risk of errors from this 
unnecessary red tape, by offering an 
amendment to the law next winter 
changing one word in section 5 of the 
law—the word “city” to the word 
“library,” so as to read, “drawn upon by 
the proper officers of said library” in- 
stead of “drawn upon by the proper 
officers of said city.” 


Peoria, Ill. E. S. WILtLcox. 





Publications Wanted 


Librarians will notice in the List of 
publications of the United States Bu- 
reau of Education, 1867-1907, just is- 
sued, that no copies of items 22, 23, 
26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 677, 681, 683, 
686, 705, 737, 750 have been preserved 
in the library of the Bureau. We 
would be greatly indebted to anyone 
who will assist us in securing copies 
of these publications. 

W. Dawson Jounston, Lib'n, 
Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 





Stimulation of the Open Shelf Plan 


In the account of the discussion of 
open shelves and the loss of books 
(Pustic Lrerartes, July ’o8, p. 263), 
quoting my remarks concerning tlie 
stimulation of non-fiction circulation that 
comes from the open-shelf plan, an in- 
creased circulation of only 10,000 classed 
books in the first year of open shelves is 
credited the Public library of the District 
of Columbia. The facts are as follows: 
In the first two years after we began 
to put some of our classed books (we 
haven’t space for many) on open shelves 
our circulation increased 155,000. Of 
this number about 100 000 v. were classed 
books Four years’ experience of having 
something else besides fiction on open 
shelves has seen the percentage of fic- 
tion circulation fall from 84 to 65. 

Geo. F. BowERMAN. 
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Not So Bad as Reported 


Editor Pusiic LriprariEs: 

There was a news item sent out from 
New York a few days ago to the effect 
that the Buffalo public library had lost 
“several hundred dollars” by reason of 
some error in clearing in importation. 
The only possible basis this report couid 
have was a decision upon the importa- 
tion of a few books in greater number 
on a single invoice than the law allows 
unless the branches could be counted as 
separate libraries. It was an error of 
the English bookseller and involved 
about six dollars. 

q Watter L. Brown. 





Suggestions Regarding Uncle Remus 


Editor Pustic LiprarigEs: 


For the benefit of some of your read- 
ers who may want some information 
about Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Re- 
mus) I send the following: 

A good portrait, copy of the pastel 
done from life by Florence Mackubin, 
may be found on the cover of the 
Home Companion (Bobbs-Merrill, Ind.) 
for April, 1908. 

Katharine Wootten, assistant libra- 
rian, Carnegie library, Atlanta, Ga., has 
compiled a bibliography of his entire 
works in pamphlet form. 

I would like to suggest a general ob- 
servance of the birthday (60th) of 
“Uncle Remus,” which will be on De- 
cember 8 of this year. In this way the 
libraries all over the country can show 
appreciation of what this modest writer 
has done for the children, and in fact the 
grown-ups, too, should be glad to ob- 
serve his anniversary. 

Eva Wrictey, Librarian. 

Public library, Talladega, Ala. 


Still Imposing on Librarians 


Editor of Pusrrc Lipraries: 

A man giving two different names is 
visiting libraries remote from Boston, 
claiming former connection with the 
manuscript department of the Boston 
public library, and, on the strength of 


this claim, borrowing money, which he 
fails to repay. He has been reported 
from libraries in Ohio, New York and 
Pennsylvania. He is an impostor, and, 
so far as I know, has had no connec- 
tion with any department of this li- 
brary, although he wins confidence by 
showing familiarity with our library.. 
Horace G. Wap tin, Librarian. 





Correction 


In the report of the A. L. A. meeting 
in the July number of Pusiic LIBRARIES 
the errors that crept in were due to the 
unfamiliarity of the reporter engaged 
with the spirit, phraseology and _ per- 
sonnel of the meetings. While none of 
the mistakes were vital in any way, still 
a desire to report.fairly would lead to 
a correction of a few that might lead 
to mistaken notions in regard to the 
speakers on the part of those not pres- 
ent. 

In the meting of the League of Li- 
brary commissions the report from North 
Dakota (P. L., p. 276) was given by 
the secretary, Mrs M. C. Budlong of 
Bismarck instead of by Miss Miller as 
reported. In this connection it should 
be stated that the special reporter’s notes 
of that meeting were combined with the 
report of Miss Baldwin, and whatever 
mistakes occur in the report are due to 
the former and not the latter. Mr Leg- 
ler seems to have been beyond the re- 
porter’s power to follow, so he pro- 
ceeded to ‘‘make copy” instead, therein 
crediting Mr Legler with several state- 
ments he did not make. Mr Legler 
kindly writes in regard to the matter: 

Let me assure you that I do not care for 
any beyond setting me right on the one ab- 
surd statement that John Newberry employed 
Charles Perrault to write stories for his 
little booklets. They were men of different 
generations, of different countries, and of dif- 
ferent language. I presume the erroneous 
statement was due to confounding Oliver 
Goldsmith with Perrault. Goldsmith wrote 
Goody ‘Two Shces and possibly other chil- 
dren’s books for John Newberry. 

Pustic Lrpraries desires to ‘bear 
whatever reproof the situation warrants 
and trusts no unjust criticism has grown 
out of the occasion of it. 
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The editorial note in July Pustic 
Liprarigs, claiming a foremost place 
for Melvil Dewey in any list of library 
workers of either an early or late date, 
called forth expressions of approval 
from librarians all over the country. 
And it is with great pleasure and with 
a desire to be fair to all concerned that 
space is given to the explanation of the 
editor of Library Journal, which he 
sent to Mr Dewey in regard to the 
omission previously referred to. 

Mr Dewey writes: 

The enclosed comes from Mr Bowker. I 
really did not even notice the omission and 
smiled at the jealousy with which you guard 
the reputation of your friends. I was _ sec- 
retary I5 years. Dr Winsor was president 
10 years. Pusric Lipraries has been gener- 
ous always in its recognition of my services 
to the great cause. 

Mr Bowker’s note was as follows: 

M. D.— 

The L. j. was not talking of the founders, 
but of the men of the generation before, of 
course. Please pass this on to Miss Ahern. 

I should certainly concur in almost all she 
says. R. R. 


The place of the library—There is in- 
spiration for librarians who sometimes 
feel that their chosen work is not prop- 
erly valued in the thought that the 
President of the United States has laid 
down the cares of state on several occa- 
sions and, appearing at library dedica- 
tions, expressed in no uncertain terms 
his firm belief in the value of the 
library as a valuable factor in the wel- 


fare of a community. The admirable 
address President Roosevelt, delivered 
at the dedication of a public library at 
Jordanville, N. Y., August 26, bore wit- 
ness to that belief when he said: 


I was very glad to come here, not only 
because of my personal relations to those 
giving the gift, but I was glad to come here 
because this represents part of what I regard 
as the most important of the social move- 
ments of the century that is now upon us. 
There are some things that we cannot spare, 
and they are libraries, schools and_play- 
grounds. 


More and more the library is com- 
ing to receive a more just recognition, 
and the final acknowledgment can be 
hindered or helped only in the degree 
that the institution itself lives up to or 
below its privileges of usefulness to its 
community. 

Vacation privileges—[y a recent con- 
versation between library workers off 
on a vacation it was stated by one of 
the party that a certain pilgrimage 
which would require a two months’ 
leave of absence was impossible for two 
reasons. First, he could not be spared, 
and second, the loss in salary would be 
greater than his salary would allow be- 
cause of the rule of the library that 
employes lose their vacation when tak- 
ing a leave of absence. 

These excuses deserve to be consid- 
ered. As to the first, while there may 
be periods when the interests of a 
library demand that certain people 
in authority or in places of responsibil- 
ity be at their posts, any well-regulated, 
well-administered library ought to be 
able to spare any of its people after suf- 
ficient notice has been given that leave 
of absence is desired. 

As to the second reason, it seems alto- 
gether indefensible at any time. Upon 
what basis does it rest? A vacation be- 
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longs to a worker or it does not. If it 
does belong to him he should have it. 
If it does not belong to him he should 
not have it. But it does not seem that 
it should be forfeited on such a reason 
as the above. . 

The matter of allowing a leave of 
absence with salary is altogether in the 
hands of the board and may be decided 
as their judgment dictates. But it does 
not seem that a library board has really 
thought of what it means to take away 
the vacation of those who really need 
the stimulus and help that would come 
from a change of scene and _ interest. 
The institution allowing such a leave 
of absence receives, in renewed physical 
and mental strength, combined with the 
interest and loyalty resulting from such 
an outing, more than a compensation 
for anything in the money line which it 
may have cost. But to take away the 
vacation means to take away the stimu- 
lus and help that come from a change 
of scene and interest, a distinct loss to 
both the librarian and the library. 

How A. L. A. headquarters were lost to 
Chicago—It is a great disappointment 
not to be able to announce at this time 
that the A. L. A. headquarters are lo- 
cated in Chicago. 

There was every indication that this 
could be done at the time of the last 
issue of Pustic Lrpraries (July), at 
which time the committee, Mr An- 
drews, Mr Legler and Miss Ahern, to 
whom the matter had been referred 
at Minnetonka, was considering the 
matter. (See P. L., p. 252.) The later 
history of the case is as follows: 

After the A. L. A. meeting, the com- 
mittee on Chicago headquarters went 
over the field very carefully, making 
every effort to induce one of three Chi- 


cago libraries—the Public, the New- 
berry or the University of Chicago— 
to give space for a period of a year or 
more, without success. There remained 
the offer from the Field museum of 
natural history in Jackson Park, but th¢ 
committee thought the location at so 
great distance from the railroad depots 
and the libraries, added to the fact that 
a guard at $600 at least would be 
necessary, made it impracticable for 
headquarters. They, therefore, believ- 
ing that Mr Hill’s resolution did not 
voice the feelings of a large part of the 
A. L. A. and was not pertinent to the 
offer of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce of space at 215 Wabash 
av., recommended that the latter be ac- 
cepted and sent a copy of this report 
to six members of the executive board 
of the A. L. A., Mr Hodges being in 
Europe. A vote to adopt the report of 
the headquarters’ committee was re- 
turned to the chairman from everyone 
to whom it was sent with the exception 
of President Gould. He said that in 
view of the adoption of the resolution 
offered by Mr Hill on Friday afternoon 
at Minnetonka, communications received 
afterward, and his own feelings on the 
subject, he could not vote for the re- 
port. Subsequent correspondence failed 
to change his decision. Considerable 
correspondence between the members of 
the executive board relating to the mat- 
ter as touching other plans, as alterna- 
tives, did not produce a unanimous vote 
of the executive board in regard to the 
subject (p. 314). Thereupon President 
Gould proceeded to renew the lease at 
34 Newbury st., Boston, where the 
headquarters of the A. L. A., including 
the office of the Publishing board, will 
be located for the next year. President 
Gould was invited to make a statement 
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concerning the proceedings through 
Pusiic Lisraries. He replied as fol- 
lows: 

I should have no objection, under certain 
circumstances, to making a statement as to 
a good deal of the history of headquarters, 
including its very last phases. But it really 
seems to me that present circumstances hardly 
warrant doing so. The executive board, as 
you know, has merely acted within its powers. 
And it is the board, not I, that has acted. 
But I shall lay your letter before the board 
on Friday next and I shall take the board’s 
instructions in the matter. If they think a 
statement should be made, I promise you 
one, at whatever date they may think ex- 
pedient. I am sure you will agree that a 
slight delay in reaching a decision will not 
be material. 

Unanimity—The National education 
association has taken first rank in the 
support of simplified spelling. The 
A. L. A. has only given the subject 
spasmodic support. But we have re- 
cently been treated to a form of sim- 
plified calculation which, if universally 
adopted and successful in every in- 
stance, as it was in the matter of the 
recent location of A. L. A. headquar- 
ters, will reduce opposition to the low- 
est and consequently harmless terms. 
As an example: 

When the report of the council con- 
taining its vote of 16 to 2 in favor of 
locating the A. L. A. headquarters in 
Chicago was presented at a_ general 
meeting in Minnetonka, where 600 
members were present, it was adopted 
without a dissenting vote. At the meet- 
ing on the last afternoon, when _per- 
haps less than 200 were present, a reso- 
lution to secure a better place if possi- 
ble than the one which had been sug- 
gested in the council’s report, was 
adopted by some 60-odd votes. The 
matter then passing into the hands of 
the executive board with power, a sub- 
sequent vote by correspondence which, 
to be effective constitutionally, has to be 


unanimous, carried negatively, the vote 
being six to one, the president voting 
against it. A later vote showed four 
for Chicago, two indifferent and two 
directly opposed to Chicago, the presi- 
dent being one of the last two. This 
vote was declared to be unanimous by 
renewing the lease in Boston. The 
simplicity of this must appeal to every- 
one. It has several points in its 
favor ahead of all the activities of the 
simplified spelling board. Is it too 
much to say that at some future time 
A. L. A. headquarters may be taken to 
Montreal or New York, perhaps, by the 
unanimous vote of one? 





Library Reading Course 


As a result of the theme in the read- 
ing course for July, a number of in- 
quiries have been rcceived as to just 
where to send for information, as well 
as a number of. definite requests for 
help. The opportunity to be of service 
is always a pleasure, but it is much 
better to send these inquiries to the 
local state libraries or to the state li- 
brary commission, where those in charge 
of the work will be well informed as 
to the conditions in the state and will 
be able, therefore, to render more defi- 
nite assistance than one at a distance 
can do. 

Reading for October 

Theme—The modern library and its 
work. 

The idea of the modern library 
is to reach all the people, not the 
scholars, not the learned, nor the wise, 
nor those who want to use books, but 
every class of humanity, from the high- 
est to the lowest, and, so far as possible, 
everyone in each class. The ideals of 
the library workers are constantly grow- 
ing higher, but they are also growing 
broader and deeper, reaching down to 
the very beginning of all life, gathering 
strength and power by their compre- 
hensiveness. 
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This growth has been phenomenal, 
but it has not been sudden, nor con- 
fined to any line. Since “the beginning 
of the holy war against ignorance in 
1876,” it has gone on steadily, until 
today, to a large degree, the measure- 
ment of a community may be, gauged 
by the support which it gives to its pub- 
lic library and by the use which its 
people make of the library as an in- 
tegral part of its plan of public educa- 
tion. In a larger way those states 
which are affording a definite source 
of state supervision of library extension 
are also those whose appreciation of the 
mental and spiritual life are manifest in 
many other ways. 

The modern library movement, Josephine 
A. Rathbone. Pusric Liprarigs, 13 :197-201. 

Reminiscences of an untrained librarian, 
Pusiic LIBRARIES, 13 :207-2II. 

The civic value of library work with chil- 
dren, Prof. Graham Taylor, Pustic Lrpra- 
RIES, .13 :247-248. 

Various articles on children’s work, Pus- 
Lic Liprariges, Vol. 11, No. 4. 

Reaching the people, Purd B. Wright, Pus- 
Lic LIBRARIES, 11 :237-240.° 

Directing the taste of casual readers, Ida 
Rosenberg, Pusric LipraRIEs, 13 :294-299. 





Inquisitiveness 

The dictionaries make this interesting 
distinction between curiosity and in- 
quisitiveness—that “we are ‘curious’ 
when we desire to learn something new; 
we are ‘inquisitive’ when we set our- 
selves to gain it by inquiry or research.” 
The old-time use of “inquisitiveness” 
shows it to have been a meritorious 
propensity, though nowadays we more 
often use it as synonymous with pry- 
ing or meddling. 

These few paragraphs are to be 
taken as a plea for the cultivation of 
the habit of inquisitiveness, in its clas- 
sic sense. The child comes to us both 
curious and inquisitive. We speedily 
dull his curiosity by evading his ques- 
tions, under the impression that he is 
too young to understand, and blot out 
his inquisitiveness by reducing him and 
his day’s work to a formula, so that 
he comes to regard the pursuit of the 


unknown as not worth while unless 
specifically required of him, with credit 
on the registrar’s books as the ultimate 
result of his efforts. 

From the standpoint of the librarian, 
there is more than a shade of disap- 
pointment in noting how few of the 
students who try to use our really fine, 
well-rounded collection of over 15,000 v. 
have succeeded in preserving that price- 
less gift of inquisitiveness with which 
we are all more or less royally en- 
dowed before we go to school. The 
dictionary, for instance, is vigorously 
used for set tasks in spelling—but alas, 
how little for the habitual enlargement 
of the student’s personal vocabulary! 
The dictionaries of facts, history, allu- 
sions, literature, biography and similar 
works stand idle on the shelves, as the 
student glides over references to the 
Man in the iron mask, the Battle above 
the clouds, Antiseptic surgery, the Des 
Moines plan, and innumerable hosts of 
unknown things, while surrounded with 
all the equipment for ready reference, 
and a librarian at hand who would 
gladly tell him how to use these books. 

No one, not even a’ librarian, can 
break the continuity of an effort to in- 
vestigate every unknown term that 
comes to light—but every student could 
and should systematically add a little 
pure inquisitiveness to his day’s work. 

Is one alive to the joy and beauty 
of the world as recorded in books? No 
dull hour, though he live a century, 
awaits that student. The world in 
books, and out of them, will fill his 
waking hours with interest and de- 
light—and afford consolation for any 
“slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune.” 

There is room in the average libra- 
rian’s heart for a vast concourse of such 
inquisitive students—alas that there 
should be so much unoccupied room! 

Inquisitiveness — Heaven-born _ gift! 
May our teachers contrive to save to 
each one of us some small fragment of 
our original endowment!—Epna_ D. 
Buttock, in The Normalite. 
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Declaration of Principles of N. E. A. 


One of the most important documents 
ever sent out by the National educa- 
tional association is the Declaration of 
principles unanimously adopted by the 
active members at the meeting at Cleve- 
land in July. 

The declaration is the report of a 
committee of note, which has been at 
work on it for more than a year and 
includes 19 paragraphs, each of which 
expresses a vital principle or aim in 
educational work. Lack of space pre- 
vents giving the declaration in full, but 
a few of its essential points are as fol- 
lows: 

It recommends the establishment of 
trade schools. 

It commends the sacrifice of quantity 
to an improvement in the quality of in- 
struction in essential subjects. 

It recommends greater care in ar- 
rangement of courses of study, that 
they may be adapted to the pupils to 
be instructed. 

It is declared that public high schools 
should not be chiefly fitting schools for 
higher institutions, but should be 
adapted to the general needs, both in- 
tellectual and industrial, of their stu- 
dents and communities. High school 
teachers should have not only abundant 
schdlarship, but successful experience 
in teaching or efficient and _ practical 
training in pedagogy. 

The moral depression in business and 
social atmosphere is deplored and a 
more careful and continuous training 
of pupils in morals and in business and 
professional ethics is recommended. 

The Bureau of education at Wash- 
ington is commended and the opinion 
expressed that the importance of the 
subject under its control requires that 
it be maintained as an independent de- 
partment of the government. 

The increased demand for 
qualifications of teachers in 
schools is noted with approval. 

It is recommended that the 


higher 
public 


child 


labor and truancy laws should be so 
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harmonized that the education of the 
child shall be made the chief concern. 

Vacation schools, free evening schools 
and lecture courses are recommended. 

Local taxation for public education 
is commended with state aid granted 
only as a supplement. 

Small schools boards which determine 
general policies and salaried experts to 
exercise executive functions are com- 
mended. 

Supervision is declared to be neces- 
sary in all grades of schools. 

Rapid establishment of rural high 
schools and the consolidation of rural 
district schools should be encouraged. 

The taint of professionalism and 


other abuses that have crept into stu- 


dents’ sports are deplored. No school 
games should be played for the victory 
only, but for sportsmanship. 

School buildings and grounds shouid 
be planned and decorated so as to serve 
as effective agencies for educating, not 
only the children, but the people as a 
whole in matters of taste. 

The highest ethical standards of con- 
duct and speech are insisted on among 
teachers. 

Hearty approval of a merit system 
of promoting teachers and filling vacan- 
cies is expressed. The use of personal 
and political arguments to secure ap- 
pointment is called deplorable and a 
serious menace to a high professional 
standard. 

Two paragraphs are of such prime 
important to others besides teachers 
that they are given in full as follows: 

The National educational association wishes 
to record its approval of the increasing 
appreciation among educators of the fact 
that the building of character is the real 
aim of the schools and the ultimate reason 
for the expenditure- of millions for their 
maintenance. There are in the minds of 
the children and youth of today a tendency 
toward a disregard for constituted author- 
ity, a lack of respect for age and superior 
wisdom, a weak appreciation of the de- 
mands of duty, a disposition to follow 
pleasure and interest rather than obligation 
and order. This condition demands the 
earliest thought and action of the leaders 
of opinion and places important obliga- 
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tions upon schcol boards, superintendents 
and _ teachers. 

It is apparent that familiarity with the 
English bible as a masterpiece of literature 
is rapidly decreasing among the pupils in 
our schools. This is the direct result of 
a conception which regards the bible as 
a theological book merely, and _ thereby 
leads to its exclusion from the ‘schools of 
some states as a subject of reading and 
study. We hope for such a_ change of 
public sentiment in this regard as will per- 
mit and encourage the reading and study o7 
the English bible, as a literary work of the 
highest and purest type, side by side with 
the poetry and prose which it has_ in- 
spired and in large part formed. 


Librarians are urged to call the at- 
tention of teachers and people in gen- 
eral interested in education to this 
declaration, which may be _ obtained 
free of cost from the secretary, to the 
end that the widest publicity may be 
given to its contents. 





American Library Institute 
Winter meeting 


Responding to a query circular from 
the committee on program, in August, 
a large proportion of the Fellows voted 
for holding a meeting of the Institute 
in New York city in December next. 
Indications were also given of likely 
attendance then by half or more of the 
present membership. 

The committee, therefore, will in due 
season give notice of a meeting to be 
held’ at that place, probably beginning 
Thursday, December 10, together with 
the program prepared for discussion. 


Election of fellows 


Following the spring meeting at At- 
lantic City, and as then instructed, the 
Institute board nominated 16 persons as 
additional fellows in the institute. Mean- 
while the former fellowship of 50, as 
announced in the secretary’s circular of 
March 25, 1908, has been reduced 
through the subsequent resignation, for 
personal reasons, of Helen E. Haines 
and W. E. Foster, and the death of 
James Bain. 

Votes have now been received from 46 
of the remaining fellows, resulting in 
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the election of the entire list of 16 addi- 
tional nominees ; and they have also been 
classified (by lot) into respective terms 
of years, dating from Jan. 1, 1908, as 
follows: 


One year—Theodore W. Koch, William R. 
Eastman. 

Two years—Linda A. Eastman, Walter M. 
Smith, ; 

Three years—Mary E. Robbins, Samuel H. 
Ranck. 

Four years—Beatrice Winser, Harry L. 
Koopman. 

Five years—Theresa Hitchler, William P. 
Cutter. 

Six years—Henry E. Legler, Horace G. 


Wadlin. 

Seven years—Adelaide R. Hasse. 

Eight years—George T. Clark. 

Nine years—Thomas L. Montgomery. 

Ten years—Charles R. Dudley. 

Quoting by-law 1 of the institute: 
On accepting election each fellow shall 
pay in place of annual dues $1 for each 
year of his term, 

Henry J. Carr, Sec’y. 





American Library Association 
Action by executive board 


A meeting of the executive board of 

the A. L. A. was held at Lake Minne- 
tonka, June 27, 1908. Present, Messrs. 
Gould, Bostwick, Wright, Wyer, Miss 
Ahern of the executive board and 
Henry E. Legler, chairman of the pub- 
lishing board, by invitation. 
' The matter of location of headquar- 
ters coming up on reference from the 
council with power, it was moved by 
Mr Bostwick that it is the sense of the 
executive board that headquarters be 
established in Chicago. Voted unani- 
mously. 

It was further voted that the execu- 
tive board approves the spirit of the 
resolution concerning the location of 
headquarters which was referred to it 
by the association on June 26, the text 
of which is as follows: That it is the 
sense of the American library associa- 
tion that headquarters should preferably 
be placed in a library building as soon 
as possible and should not be located in 
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connection with a commercial house 
having library interests. 

The following committee on the loca- 
tion of headquarters in Chicago was 
appointed with instructions to report 
to the executive board: C. W. An- 
drews, chairman; Mary E. Ahern, Henry 
E. Legler, 

Voted, that in the event that satisfac- 
tory headquarters have not been se- 
cured in Chicago by August 15, the 
president is authorized to renew lease of 
34 Newbury st., Boston, for not longer 
than six months. 


Committee appointments 


Finance—George A. Macbeth, chair- 
man; F. F. Dawley, F. L. Haller. 

Library administration—Corinne Ba- 
con, chairman; Sula Wagner, H. C. 
Wellman. 

Public documents—George S. God- 
ard, chairman; Johnson Brigham, L. J. 
Burpee, T. W. Koch, Charles McCarthy, 
T. M. Owen, S. H. Ranck, Mary L. 
Sutliff, J. D. Thompson. 

Cooperation with the N. E. A.—E. W. 
Gaillard, chairman; Mary E. Ahern, 
J. H. Canfield, Melvil Dewey, Flora B. 
Roberts. 

International relations—E. C. Rich- 
ardson, chairman; Cyrus Adler, J. S. 
Billings, W. C. Lane, Herbert Putnam. 

Book-buying—J. C. Dana, chairman ; 
W. P. Cutter, B. C. Steiner. 

Catalog rules—J. C. M. Hanson, 
chairman: W. S. Biscoe, Nina E. 
Browne, T. F. Currier, Alice B. Kroe- 
ger, Margaret Mann, E. C. Richardson. 

Constitutional revision—Herbert Put- 
nam, chairman; C. W. Andrews, H. J. 
Carr, Frank P. Hill, W. C. Lane. 

Library architecture—C. W. Andrews, 
chairman; FE. H. Anderson, Paul Black- 
welder, W. H. Brett, F. P. Hill, John 
Thomson, W. F. Yust. 

Library work with the blind—Emma 
R. Neisser, chairman; Asa D. Dickin- 
son, Mrs S. C. Fairchild. 


Federal relations—B. C. Steiner, 


chairman; F. B. Gilbert, J. L. Gillis, 
W. C. Lane, H. R. McIlwaine. 


Travel—F. W. Faxon, with power to 
add to the committee as desired. 

Registrar—Nina E. Browne. 

Publishing board—Term _ expiring 
1909, C. W. Andrews, Katharine I. Mc- 
Donald; term expiring 1911, Henry E. 
Legler, Mrs H. L. Elmendorf. 

Library training—Mary W. Plum- 
mer, with power to nominate additional 
members to the executive board. 

It was moved that the executive 
board request the finance committee, if 
the state of association finances permits, 
to increase the budget for 1908 by the 
sum of $100 and that this sum be ap- 
propriated to the use of a committee 
to be hereafter named, and to be used 
in the collection, study and presentation 
of statistics relating to library salaries. 

Votes by correspondence 


Recent correspondence votes have re- 
sulted in the following actions, carried 
in every case unanimously according to 
the constitutional requirement. 

1) William C, Kimball of Passaic, 
N. J., has been chosen to succeed 
Thomas D. Jones of Chicago, resigned, 
as trustee of the endowment fund for 
the term of one year. 

2) The committee. on library pensions 
has been constituted as follows: George 
F. Bowerman, chairman, Reuben G. 
Thwaites, William Dawson Johnston. 

3) The board has voted to renew 
the existing lease on the quarters at 34 
Newbury Street, for one year from 
September 1, 1908. The Publishing 
Board pay one half the rent as in the 
past two years. In this item Henry E. 
Legler, chairman of the Publishing 
3oard, voted with the Executive Board, 
making eight votes. Of these, 4 voted 
for alternative No. 1, as first choice (to 
accept the offer of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce of the quarters in the 
McClurg building). Two voted for 
alternative 3 (continue the present quar- 
ters in Boston), without expressed ob- 
jection to I or 2, and 2 voted for No. 3, 
with a positive expression of opposition 
to either Nos. I or 2. 

J. I. Wyer, yr, Sec’y. 
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National Education Association 
Cleveland meeting 


The Library section of the National 
education association held its annual 
meeting at Cleveland, July 1-2. The 
meetings were held in the ‘auditorium 
of the Woodlawn branch of the public 
library. President John R. Kirk, presi- 
dent of the State normal school, Kirks- 
ville, Mo., was the presiding officer. 

The first session was devoted to a 
round-table undér the direction of W. H. 
Brett of Cleveland. Mr Brett in his 
opening remarks contrasted the Cleve- 
land.public library of 20 years ago with 
the library of today and traced the de- 
velopment of active codperation. The 
extension of its development was illus- 
trated by a recital of the codperative 
work that is done in Cleveland. Miss 
O’Neill, principal of the Marion school, 
Cleveland, Miss Burnite, Miss Oviatt 
and Miss Shepard of the Cleveland 
library in turn described the work by 
which most satisfactory results are ob- 
tained from the library service to the 
school. At the close of the round-table 
President David Felmley of Illinois nor- 
mal university discussed the subject, 
How far should courses in normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges seek to 
acquaint all teachers with the ways of 
organizing and using school libraries? 
This address was based largely on the 
work that is carried on in Illinois nor- 
mal university to meet the needs of the 
students in their school work. Milton 
Foye of the McKinley high school, St 
Louis, spoke of the value of a knowledge 
of sources of information to the gradu- 
ates of the high schools, many of whom 
took no further course in any school, and 
of its wider usefulness to those who 
proceeded into the colleges and universi- 
ties. Mr Bowerman of Washington, 
D. C., Mr Gaillard of New York, Miss 
Hewins of Hartford, Miss Ahern of Chi- 
cago and Mr Baillie of New Zealand 
entered the discussion. 

At the second session, Thursday morn- 
ing, Dr Canfield of Columbia university, 
New York city, led the round-table. The 


general subject was Methods of admin- 
istering the public libraries for the bene- 
fit of public schools. Dr Canfield laid 
special stress on the public library as 
an integral part of the plans of public 
education. Mr Gaillard of New York, 
Mr Parsons of Buffalo, Miss Straus of 
Cincinnati and others took part in the 
discussion. 

At the third session, Thursday after- 
noon, Miss Ahern of Pusiic Lrpraries, 
Chicago, presided. The general subject 
was How to make the library.more sery- 
iceable to students of schooljage. .. [twas 
discussed from the  supenintendent’s 
viewpoint by L. E, Wolfe, .superintend- 
ent of schools, San Antonio, Texas,..who 
gave encouraging accounts .of the, work 
that was being done in Texas,. but 
pointed out much that was still lacking 
in coOperation between the schools and 
libraries. Miss Power, instructor in 
library use in the Cleveland normal 
school, gave an outline of the work that 
is carried on in teaching the use of the 
library and the principles underlying it, 
and the results to be attained in the 
efforts. President Seerly of the Normal 
school, Cedar Falls, Iowa, deplored the 
lack of time in the conduct of the schools 
already overburdened in their curricu- 
lums and the lack of means for provid- 
ing suitable books for the higher schools. 
William H. Davidson, superintendent 
of schools, Omaha, Neb., gave a tribute 
of appreciation to the splendid work that 
is carried on by the Public library of 
Omaha in making its material accessible 
to the pupils in the schools and the help 
that it afforded the teachers in library 
instruction and counsel. 

The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: Mary Eileen Ahern, Pustic Lipra- 
RIES, Chicago, president; David Felm- 
ley, president of Illinois state normal 
university, vice-president, with the rec- 
ommendation that the president and 
vice-president select the secretary some- 
where from the region of the next meet- 
ing of the N. E. A., which will be held 
in Denver, 

There was an unusually large number 
of librarians at the Cleveland meeting. 
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Annual Meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the 
Library association was held at Brigh- 
ton, England, August 25-27. The meet- 
ing was of unusual interest both in pro- 
ceedings and attendance. The mayor of 
the city extended a hearty welcome to 
the association by a reception, which was 
largely attended. A number of social 
functions were offered during the week 
and enjoyed by the association. Great 
Britain and Ireland were well repre- 
sented in the attendance. 

C. Thomas-Stanford, president of the 
association, in his opening address re- 
ferred to the bill introduced in parlia- 
ment to amend the acts relating to pub- 
lic libraries, An important feature of 
the bill is that it seeks to abolish the 
limit of one penny in the pound imposed 
upon the library rate and to leave each 
district to decide for itself what amount 
should be spent upon its libraries with- 
out incurring the expense of a local act. 
Another feature is to enable the county 
councils to adopt the public libraries acts 
and become library authorities. 

A history in retrospect of the Brigh- 
ton public library, museum and fine art 
galleries was delivered by Henry D. 
Roberts. 

The report which perhaps attracted 
the most attention and the deepest in- 
terest was presented by A. O. Jennings, 
chairman of the library sub-committee 
of Brighton, on Fiction in the public 
library. The paper was quite compre- 
hensive and may be summed up in the 
three conclusions at which he arrived 
and which were indorsed by the associa- 
tion, the first two conclusions unan- 
imously and the last one with one dis- 
sent, 

1) That the function of a public-lend- 
ing library is to provide good literature 
for circulation among its readers, and 
that the same test must be applied to its 
works of fiction as to the books in its 
other departments; they must have lit- 
erary or educational value. 


2) That every public-lending library 
should be amply supplied with fiction 
that has attained the position of classical 
literature, such as the works of Scott, 
Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot; and 
among more modern writers, Stevenson, 
Kipling, Meredith and Hardy. These 
names are, of course, merely given by 
way of illustration, and each library must 
be allowed to make its own rules as to 
admission into the charmed circle, pro- 
vided that it can satisfy its conscience 
that the suggested test has been applied. 

3) That the purchase of mere ephem- 
eral fiction of no literary value, even if 
without offense, is not within the proper 
province of a public-lending library. 

The subject of Interior decoration of 
libraries was treated by Wilfrid Walter, 
who traced the development of decora- 
tion of public institutions, deploring the 
blank and dreary walls of the present day 
and suggested that it was the reaction 
from the florid decorations of the past, 
and expressed the hope that the time 
was coming when the present dreary, in- 
artistic season would pass away and li- 
brary and other walls would be dreams 
of beauty. 

W. W. Topley read an exceedingly in- 
teresting paper on The crucial position 
of the net books question. The practical 
outcome of the work of the committee 
during the last year and a half had been 
a clearing away of the issues involved. 
Publishers were now willing to make a 
distinction between public libraries and 
the ordinary book seller, but: the Book- 
sellers’ association would not agree, 
though individual members were willing 
to fall in with the suggestion, Many li- 
braries of the present time obtain what 
amounts to a discount on net books by 
a heavy discount on subject books. But 
this was not a satisfactory solution and 
self-organization for the protection of 
their interests was the only course open 
to library authorities. 

The second morning session opened 
with an interesting lecture on English 
embroidered bindings, which was illus- 
trated with stereopticon views and traced 
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the development of the English em- 
broidery from the medieval days, calling 
attention to the chief points of interest, 
in connection with a large number of 
beautiful specimens, mainly from the 
British museum. This lecture was de- 
livered by Cyril Davenport. 

The report of the special committee 
on registration called forth an animated 
discussion. Some contended that the as- 
sociation was not yet ready for registra- 
tion. Some contested that registration 
should be dissociated from membership 
of the Library association, After con- 
siderable discussion a resolution was in- 
troduced, declaring: 

That this meeting is of opinion that a 
scheme of registration is desirable; that any 
such scheme should take the form of a class- 
ification of membership of the Library As- 
sociation, which shall distinguish between 
professional and non-professional members: 
and that the Council be instructed to pre- 
pare a scheme on the report now submitted. 

The resolution was carried by a large 
vote. 

A lantern-slide lecture on Public li- 
brary work attracted much attention. 
This subject was treated by L. Stanley 
Jast, who stated that there was no other 
public institution from which the public 
derived more benefit in proportion to 
the cost. Statistics demonstrated the 
immensity of the work, For instance, 
12,000,000 books are in public libraries, 
of which 4,000,000 are for reference pur- 
poses and 8,000,000 for home reading. 
The number of borrowers in 1907, ex- 
clusive of reference and news room read- 
ers, 2,500,000, or more than 5% per cent 
of the total population. The circulation, 
including all departments of the library, 
was computed at 175,000,000 v. in the 
course of the year. A number of Car- 


. negie libraries were illustrated, particu- 


larly as to their interior arrangements 
and methods. The inquiry department 
at Cardiff was specially commended with 
the thought that as the enormous value 
of service of this kind began to be ap- 
preciated every library that could afford 
it would develop in this direction. The 


children’s section was termed one of the 
most far-reaching departments of library 
work, Library lectures and the holding 
of exhibitions were commended. Mr 
Jast claimed that in the municipal public 
library the public had an institution that 
had justified itself and won for itself an 
honorable and a necessary place in every 
enlightened scheme of local government. 
Alderman H. Plummer of Manchester 
gave some Personal impressions of 
American libraries. He was seconded 
by C. W. Sutton, chief librarian of Man- 
chester. His attitude was the friendliest 
and his criticisms free from ill-will. 
Dr T. W. Koch, of Michigan uni- 
versity, received a cordial welcome from 
the association and gave an account of 
the progress of the library for which he 
is responsible. He stated that the public 
libraries in America have gone forward 
much faster than the university libraries, 
which are too apt to be managed by the 
faculty. The discussion brought out 
many expressions of friendliness toward 


American libraries, personally, and ap- 


preciation of their work in the library 
cause, 

Dr E. A. Baker (Woolwich) gave a 
valuable paper on Some recent develop- 
ments of library codperation, in which 
he said that the time was ripe for cen- 
tralization and codrdination, if possible 
under state control, but in default of this, 
voluntary codperation would enable li- 
braries to perform many necessary duties 
which otherwise would be impracticable. 
The Library association was a splendid 
example of voluntary codperation as 
evidenced by the work of its council and 
special committees and affiliations with 
other organizations for codperative 
work. Dr Baker referred to the inter- 
changeable tickets between different li- 
braries in districts in London and Greater 
London on which borrowers could ob- 
tain books. Another experiment which 
had proved highly successful had been 
traveling exhibitions on book making, 
art of illustration, nature study and on 
local history. Dr Baker thought the 
establishment of some measure of gov- 
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ernment control in England was only a 
question of time. 

Schemes for village libraries, by J. 
Wilson Brown (Kendal), described very 
successful plans by which the library 
boards and libraries codperated in use 
of material to the advantage of both. 

The annual dinner was a great success 
and a thoroughly representative gather- 
ing of the members of the association. 
The toasts and speeches were bright and 
entertaining and the social intercourse 
resulted in many pleasant acquaintances. 





Library Meetings in October 


Owing to the fact that the next 
A. L. A. conference is to be held at 
Louisville, Ky., it is thought best not 
to make the next meeting of the In- 
diana library association a joint meet- 
ing.with the Kentucky association, but 
to,;-held) it on October 22 and 23 at 
Richmond, Ind. 

Etta F. Corwin, Sec’y. 

Illinois 

The twelfth annual meeting of the 
Illinois library association will be held 
at Galesburg, October 12-14. 

The program committee has under 
preparation an unusually interesting out- 
line. Persons well prepared to present 
the topics will discuss state supervision 
of library extension for Illinois; work 
with the schools, library buildings, tech- 
nical problems and other matters of 
interest. Among the speakers already 
under promise to appear are Dr George 
E. Vincent of the University of Chi- 
cago and president of the Chautauqua 
institute, Mrs H. L. Elmendorf, vice- 
president of the American library asso- 
ciation, and Hon. F. G. Blair, state 
superintendent of public instruction of 
Illinois. Librarians of standing and 
ability have consented to take part in 
the discussions, so it may be confidently 
expected that this meeting will be a 
helpful, enjoyable occasion. 

A special effort is being made _ to 
bring together a considerable number of 
library directors, where the problems 
relating to the exclusive duties of di- 


rectors, such as library taxes, library 
appropriations, contracts, salaries, etc., 
may be discussed. ws 

State meetings will be held in Octo- 
ber at the following places also: 

Missouri library association, Moberly ; 
Nebraska library association, Hastings ; 
Iowa library association, Cedar Rapids. 
The Ohio meeting will be held at Cin- 
cinnati, November 5-6. 
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Massachusetts —The annual meeting of 
the Bay Path Library club was held in 
the Joshua Hyde public library, in Stur- 
bridge, Mass., June 25. The attendance 
was unusually large and included people 
from Westfield, Springfield and Wor- 
cester and the towns between. 

The morning session opened with an 
address of welcome by C. V. Corey, 
trustee of the Sturbridge library, fol- 
lowed by a response by the president, 
Miss Tarbell. The first interesting 
paper was read by Henry R. Huntting 
of Springfield on the Public library 
from the business man’s standpoint. 
His main points covered the province 
of the library in a small town. The 
library should be properly housed in a 
well heated and lighted building and 
should contain a wise selection of books 
for all classes of readers, and then 
should be well advertised. Every citizen 
should be made to feel that the library 
is one of the most vital of the town’s 
interests. 

The second paper was given by Louis 
N. Wilson of Clark university library, 
Worcester, on Common sense applied 
to libraries. Mr Wilson spoke of some 
interesting replies which he received to 
a list of questions which he sent to 
2000 men and women. Some of the 
questions included were: Do you use a 
library, and to what extent? Have any 
library rules and restrictions hindered 
your use of the library? The replies 
showed that readers had many com- 
plaints and some good suggestions, and 
nearly all wished to have more ‘“‘com-’ 
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mon sense” used, but did not define the 
term. 

The afternoon session opened with 
the election of officers, followed by an 
intensely interesting address by Rev. 
J. P. Marvin of Oxford on the Heart 
of a boy. He said in part: 

The boy needs warm-hearted love; 
he needs guidance, and he appreciates 
leadership if it comes without any as- 
sumption of superiority; if the leader— 
be he father, teacher or friend—makes 
himself a comrade. If you would help 
a boy to help himself you must stand 
on the same rung of the ladder that the 
boy stands on and climb. with him. 

Ella E. Mierscle of the Southbridge 
public library followed with an informal 
talk on Reaching boys through the 
library. 

The following officers were electei 
for the ensuing year: President, M. 
Anna Tarbell, Brimfield public library ; 
vice-presidents, Louis N. Wilson, Clark 
university library, Worcester, Mrs 
H. M. Locke, Joshua Hyde public 
library, Sturbridge; secretary, Emily M. 
Haynes, Worcester polytechnic _insti- 
tute; treasurer; Mrs Clara A. Fuller, 
Oxford public library. 


Rhode Island —A meeting of the Rhode 
Island library association was held at 
Newport, R. I., May 25. The first ses- 
sion was called to order by President 
Ethan Wilcox. Mayor Clarke welcomed 


the association to the city and referred | 


to the part played by the libraries of 
Newport in the life of the city. Richard 
Bliss of Redwood library then read an in- 
teresting historical paper on the libraries 
of Newport, describing in detail the 
founding and history of the Redwood 
library, one of the oldest libraries in the 
United States, and mentioning the libra- 
ries of the Newport historical society, 
Natural history society, Naval war col- 
lege, Rogers high school, and the Ports- 
mouth and Middletown free libraries. 
The second paper of the morning was 
read by Frederick C. Hicks, librarian 
of the Naval war college, on Books 
written by prisoners. Mr Hicks showed 
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that the world is under great obligation 
to prisons, inasmuch as many master- 
pieces of literature have been produced 
within their walls, such as Boethius. De- 
Consolatione Philosophie, Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s History of the world, Bun- 
yan’s Pilgrim’s progress, and other 
works by Voltaire, Hugo, Grotius, De- 
Foe, Oscar Wilde and others. The paper 
was scholarly and humorous and was 
greatly enjoyed by all present. 

The afternoon session at the Rogers 
high school was opened by a brief busi- 
ness meeting, and then George H. Tripp, 
librarian of the New Bedford public 
library, delivered a strong and instructive 
address on The library as an active force 
in the community. Hon, Walter E. 
Ranger, commissioner of public schools 
of Rhode Island, followed with an inter- 
esting account of the work done with 
traveling libraries throughout the state 
and outlined the plan of state aid. The 
last speaker of the afternoon was Her- 
bert W. Lull, superintendent of schools 
at Newport, who described in detail the 
system of supplementary reading offered 
in the Newport schools and exhibited 
one of the libraries in use. 

After resolution of thanks to the 
speakers, local committee and authori- 
ties for courtesies received the meeting 
adjourned. 

Eart N. MANCHESTER, Sec’y. 


Texas—The sixth annual meeting of 
the Texas library association was held in 
Fort Worth, June 2-3. The floods 
from which Texas suffered so severely 
interfered with the attendance. The 
meeting, however, was an enthusiastic 
one and of much benefit to all present. 

W. B. Paddock delivered an address 
of welcome for the Fort Worth library, 
which was responded to by the presi- 
dent, Mrs Charles Scheuber. Plans of 
developing greater library interests in 
Texas were discussed by those present. 
The first meeting was largely taken up 
with business matters. 

The various phases of library develop- 
ment were discussed at the second ses- 
sion. Miss Surratt gave a talk on Texas 
and its blind readers, saying that there 
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is no place in Texas where reading mat- 
ter for the blind can be obtained. The 
State institute for the blind has quite a 
collection of books, but they do not cir- 
culate throughout the state. After teach- 
ing the blind to read, nothing is given 
them by which they may continue their 
education after leaving the institute and, 
owing to the expense of books in raised 
type, they cannot afford to purchase 
them. Miss Surratt urged librarians to 
inform themselves of what can be done 
to help the blind, and suggested that the 
State library association endeavor to 
have a law passed making it possible to 
circulate traveling libraries for the blind. 
It was stated that Superintendent Horn- 
beck of the institute is willing to under- 
take the work if the legislature will make 
provision for it. 

A round-table discussion, led by Mr 
Windsor, included the following points: 
Local history collections, preservation of 
local newspapers, Steel versus wood 
shelving, Bookbinding, Duplicates and 
Public documents. 

The subject of a state library commis- 
sion brought out considerable discussion. 
W. D. Williams recommended that in 
the next legislature a man be selected 
to devote his entire time to pushing the 
commission bill. It was stated that the 
bill had apparently so far failed because 
it had had no active opposition—a para- 
dox which was nevertheless true. Mr 
Baskin, a member of the legislature, said 
the bill had not carried heretofore be- 
cause of lack of attention, and advised 
along same lines as Judge Williams. 

A committee of five, of which Mr 
Windsor was made chairman, was ap- 
pointed to act in conjunction with a simi- 
lar committee from the Texas federa- 
tion of women’s clubs to prepare a cam- 
paign at the next legislature. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Benjamin 
Wyche, San Antonio; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs M. C. Houston, Corsicana; 


second vice-president, Mrs W. S. Banks, 
Temple ; 
ton ; 

Waco, 


secretary, Julia Ideson, Hous- 


treasurer, Gertrude Matthews, 
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Library Schools 


Drexel institute 


Louis F. Buhrman, ’g9, librarian of 
Girls’ normal school, Philadelphia, was 
married August 29, to Mason Barlow. 

Susan K. Becker, class of ’03, has 
been appointed assistant in the library of 
State College, Pa. 

Mary P. Wilde, ’o4, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Public library 
of Niles, Ohio. 

H. Elizabeth White, ’05, has been 
made librarian of the Public library of 
Rockville, Conn. 

Appointments of the class of 1908 are 
as follows: Stella T. Doane, ’o8, has 
been instructor in the Library school, 
in place of Miriam B. Wharton, re- 
signed; 

Ruth M. Jones, cataloger in Franklin 
institute library, Philadelphia. 

Florence E. Morton, assistant in Pub- 
lic library, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Helen E., Myers, assistant, New York 
public library. 

Auice B. Kroecer, Dir. 


New York state library 


The New York state library school 
association held a meeting at Minne- 
tonka during the A. L. A. conference, 
Charles H. Brown presiding. The class 
of 1908 offered $20 to the student loan 
fund and pledged each member of the 
class to join the association. It was 
voted that the administration of the 
student loan fund be placed in the hands 
of the advisory board. An address was 
offered by J. I. Wyer, jr, who also read 
a letter from Mrs S. C. Fairchild. A 
resolution was passed expressing the 
appreciation of the association of the 
action of the class of 1908. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Mary E. Robbins; first vice-president, 
W. F. Yust; second vice-president, 
D. B. Hall; secretary-treasurer, Bessie 
S. Smith; executive committee, Eliz- 
abeth L. Foote, Ona M. Imhoff, J. G. 
Moulton; member advisory board, Isa- 
bel E. Lord; chairman of advisory 
board, A. L. Bailey. 
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Frank K. Walter, M. A., B. L. S., 
director’s assistant, New York state li- 
brary, has been appointed to succeed Mr 
Wyer as vice-director of the library 
school, his appointment taking effect 
October 1. ~ ; 

Ethel D. Roberts, B. L. S., 1908, and 
Isabella K. Rhodes, class of 1909, have 
been appointed assistants in the library 
school. 

The eleventh session of the summer 
school, with Corinne Bacon in charge, 
was held June 3-July 15, with a regis- 
tration of 41 students from the following 
states: New York, 27; Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey and Wash- 
ington, two each; Delaware, Georgia, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania, Texas and Vir- 
ginia, one each. Twenty-five students 
took the general course, nine the course 
in work with children and seven seiectcd 
courses in special subjects. 

The course in work with children, con- 
sisting of nine lectures by Miss Hunt, 
Miss Olcott and Miss Eaton, roused 
much enthusiasm. Students taking this 
course were privileged to attend any of 
the lectures going on at the same time 
in the regular course. 

Ten more lectures were given in the 
general course than in 1907, a little more 
work being offered in reference and book 
selection. The cataloging instruction 
was simplified by the omission of certain 
imprint information unnecessary for the 
small public library. 

The library organizers for New York 
state, Miss Phelps and Miss Brown, gave 
some instruction. The lecturers from 
outside of Albany were Miss Hunt. Miss 
Olcott, Miss Freeman, Mr Peck and Mrs 
Fairchild. 

Wisconsin 

Judge J. M. Pereles, president of Wis- 
consin library commission and also of 
Public library board of Milwaukee, has 
presented two annual scholarships to the 
Wisconsin library school. 


Alabama 


Dr T. M. Owen, director of the de- 
partment of archives and history, state 
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of Alabama, reports a successful sum- 
mer course in library instruction given 
in that department during the summer. 

Twenty people were enrolled with 
six instructors. The class work was 
under the direction of Miss Green, 
library organizer of the state. The 
course of study extended over ‘five 
weeks. Lectures were given by various 
outside persons of note and ability, in- 
terested in library development for Ala- 
bama. The state officers in the Capitol, 
where the class was held, were con- 
tinuous in courtesy and attentions for 
the comfort and pleasure of the stu- 
dents. The opening and the close of 
the school were made occasions of con- 
gratulation and expressions of good 
will on the part of the governor of the 
State and other state officers, as well as 
other prominent citizens interested in 
the movement. 

Chautauqua 


The eighth annual session of the 
Chautauqua library school opened July 
4 and continued till August 14 under 
the directorship of Melvil Dewey, with 
Mary E. Downey as resident director, 
assisted by Sabra W. Vought and Alice 
E. Sanborn. 

Library week, July 13 to 19, in the 
regular Chautauqua program included 
the following lectures primarily inter- 
esting to the students: Librarianship as 
a profession for women, Katherine L. 
Sharpe; The choice of books, President 
E. B. Bryan of Indiana; Librarians 
abroad and at home, The library’s place 
in modern life, and a library round 
table, Melvil Dewey; The school and 
the library, Superintendent W. H. EI- 
son of Cleveland; The measure of a 
librarian by an old Greek rule, and The 
principles of book selection, Mrs H. L. 
Elmendorf; The library as a_ social 
memory, President George E. Vincent. 

Mrs Elmendorf made two visits to 
the school, as did also Mr Dewey, who 
lectured on Qualifications of a librarian: 
efficiency, methods, time-savers, build- 
ings, and classification. Other special 
lectures were as follows: Library asso- 
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ciations, Miss Sharpe; Library organiz- 
ing in California, Bertha Kumli; Spe- 
cial features of the Dayton library, 
Linda M. Clatworthy; Bead-making in 
Venice, Horace Fletcher; The art of 
short-story writing, Mrs Evelyn S. Bar- 
nett; Books on home economics, Anna 
Barrows; Principles of reference work, 
Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 

Aside from the special lectures the 
course of study included 100 lectures on 
the following subjects: Cataloging, 
classification, reference, library hand- 
writing, note taking, order routine, ac- 
cession, author numbers, shelf listing, 
alphabeting, bookbinding and mending, 
bibliography, government documents, 
loan systems, organization and adminis- 
tration, book selection and buying, build- 
ings and equipment, work with children, 
schools, and clubs, and library exten- 
sion. Lectures were followed by prac- 
tice work, which was carefully revised. 
Opportunity was given for questions 
and discussion of problems relating to 
library experience and for consultation 
with the instructors. The Chautauqua 
and Patterson libraries were used for 
reference and practical work. 

Visits were made to the James Pren- 
dergast library, Art Metal Construc- 
tion Company, Buffalo public library 
and Niagara Falls public library. 

So fine a spirit of faithfulness, en- 
thusiasm and good-fellowship prevailed 
that much was accomplished in the six 
weeks. Strenuous class work was sup- 
plemented by relaxation through the 
unsurpassed attractions which Chautau- 
qua affords and by occasional social 
features. 

The registration included 33 students 
representing 17 states: Ohio 8, Penn- 
sylvania 4, Michigan 3, Alabama 2, 
Louisiana 2, North Carolina 2, Texas 
2, and 1 each from Arizona, Arkansas, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York 
and Virginia. 

There were many visiting librarians, 
trustees and others interested in library 
work, who attended special lectures and 
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consulted in regard to library matters, 
making this feature a.very important 
part of the work. 

Mary E. Downey. 


lowa 


The eighth annual session of the Iowa 
Summer library school opened at Iowa 
City on July 6 and continued four weeks 
under the directorship of Alice S. Tyler, 
secretary of the Iowa library commis- 
sion. Forty-one students were regis- 
tered and 33 were from Iowa, three 
from Illinois, three from Missouri and 
two from Nebraska. There were four 
courses offered this year, the regular 
course with 16 students, the advanced 
with nine, the work with children with 
eight in addition to those in the regular 
course, and the public documents with 
eight in addition to those in the ad- 
vanced course. 

Harriett E. Howe of the University 
library gave the courses in cataloging 
and related subjects and Miriam E. 
Carey, librarian of the Iowa state insti- 
tution libraries, gave the classification 
work, The lectures on library adminis- 
tration and general subjects were given 
by Miss Tyler, and those on binding, 
mending and loan systems by Margaret 
W. Brown, librarian of the Iowa travel- 
ing libraries. Reference work and the 
order work were given by M. G. Wyer. 
Miss Lyman of Oak Park gave the in- 
struction in work with children. 

Special features of the session were 
the course in public documents given by 
J. I. Wyer, jr, director of the New York 
state library, which aroused much en- 
thusiasm, and the advanced course. This 
latter was open to those who had previ- 
ously attended a session of the school. 
Great interest was shown by the ad- 
vanced students in the work in book 
evaluation offered by Harriet A. Wood, 
librarian of the Cedar Rapids public 
library. The purpose of this course was 
to point out some general ‘principles of 
literary criticism and to show the value 
to librarians of the correct estimate of 
books as literature. 
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Special lectures were given by Presi- 
dent MacLean and Dr Shambaugh of 
the university: J. I. Wyer, jr; Miss 
Mann of the Carnegie library, Pitts- 
burgh; Johnson Brigham, state libra- 
rian; Miss Rose of Davenport; Miss Ar- 
nold of Dubuque, and Miss Biscoe, libra- 
rian of the State normal school. 

Michigan 

The first session of the Michigan sum- 
mer library school was held June 29- 
August 17. There were 24 students en- 
rolled from 16 different towns: 13 for 
the full course, 11 for special subjects. 

The school was under the direction of 
Mrs Mary C. Spencer, secretary of the 
State board of library commissioners. 
M. Louise Hunt, librarian of Lansing 
public library, gave the instruction in 
reference work. Ruth M,. Wright, cata- 
loger at the State library, was instructor 
in cataloging. Effie L. Power, instructor 
in library use and juvenile literature at 
the Cleveland normal school, had charge 
of the children’s work. M. Alice Mat- 
thews, assistant librarian of George 
Washington university library, gave the 
classification and book selection. The 
school being held in the capitol, the re- 
sources of the State library were at the 
command of both instructors and stu- 
dents, 

Work with children was made a spe- 
cial feature of this session in order to 
meet ‘the general need throughout the 
state for aid in this subject. The school 
was fortunate in having for this work 
a library of 500 v. chosen by Miss 
Powers, for the commission, as a first 
selection of children’s books for a small 
public library, The students were thereby 
able to become familiar with the differ- 
ent editions by actual use of the books. 

Special lectures were given by Alice 
B. Kroeger, director of Drexel institute 
library school, on the Efficient librarian ; 
Samuel H. Ranck, librarian of Grand 
Rapids public library, on Library ad- 
ministration; Mrs Mary C. Spencer 
State librarian, on State aid to libraries; 
F, W. Chamberlin, of Library Bureau, 
on Library equipment. 
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The unusually luxurious quarters in 
which the school was held aroused 
comment from all visitors. The senate 
chamber and two adjoining rooms were 
granted to the commission for this pur- 
pose, 

University of Missourl 


The University of Missouri had a 
course in library science at its summer 
term. There has been a call for such 
a course before and this year the call 
was so strong that the Teachers’ college 
took it up and it was given under the 
direction of the University library. 

The course covered nine weeks and 
included the following subjects: Order 
work and binding, H. O. Severance, six 
lessons; Reference work, Miss G. D. 
Phillips, 15 lessons; Cataloging and ac- 
cessioning, Grace Lefler, 17 lessons; 
Loan-desk work and traveling libraries, 
Miss B. J. Bond, three lessons. 

All phases of the work were made 
as elementary in character as possible 
and in all cases adapted to the needs of 
teachers in high school libraries. 

Three of the members of the class 
became so interested that they have 
applied for work in the library and will 
be employed as student assistants next 
year. Two others have decided to go 
to a regular library school next year 
to take the full course. 





There is a certain trade journal, the 
name of which is unknown to any per- 
son in this audience. This journal sells 
for seven dollars and a half per annum, 
and appears but eight times in twelve 
months, This periodical has a circula- 
tion of 14,500 copies, and the actual net 
income each year, not from any great 
literary ability, and quite separate from 
any idealism, other than that which is 
touched by commercialism, amounts to 
$70,000, This journal is a_ financial 
success altogether above any possible 
dream of any magazine of criticism. 
Imagine what a purely literary journal 
might do, once it could have an income 
like this!—F. C. Brown at Atlantic City. 
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Library Hints 


The Public library of Tyler, Tex., 
has issued a little folded slip, Acces- 
sions from January-June, 1908. The 
- material is classed with a brief author 
and title entry. Being pocket size, it 
suggests a convenient form for keeping 
the patrons reminded of new things in 
the library. 


The Public library of Dubuque, Iowa, 
has a special bulletin board devoted to 
civic improvement in which there is 
wonderful interest in that city. The 
bulletin board at present is full of views 
of the new park which has just been 
purchased on the last available bluff on 
the Dubuque river-front. Eagle Point, 
with 130 acres of beautiful ground, was 
purchased for $20,000, one-half of 
which was secured by public subscrip- 
tion, in which the Public library was a 
factor, and one-half the funds were fur- 
nished by the city. 


During the National education asso- 
ciation convention held in Cleveland, 
June 29-July 3, the library conducted a 
special N. E. A. newspaper reading 
room in the beautiful and commodious 


new office of the Electric Illuminating .- 


Company, just opposite the N. E. A. reg- 
istration headquarters on Superior av. 
Newspapers in cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation all over the country were asked 
to contribute their papers for the con- 
vention week; they responded gener- 
ously, and the opportunity to see their 
home papers daily was greatly appre- 
ciated by many delegates to the conven- 
tion. 


Public library, Janesville, Wis., has 
sent out this year larger school libraries 
and an increased circulation is noted. 
These school room libraries are selected 
by the children’s librarian with the help 
of the teachers. They are sent out at 
the beginning of each term and remain 
until its close. In this way each grade 
receives three sets of books during the 
year. The teacher acts as librarian and 
loans the books to pupils, keeping a 
record of the circulation of each book. 


Much of the credit for the success of 
this department is due to the interest 
and helpfulness of the teachers in the 
city schools. 


The Public library of St Joseph, Mo., 
had an exhibit on the subject of home 
economics during September. The ex- 
hibit was designed to show the teach- 
ings of the household arts and domestic 
science. The library also displayed 
some of the best books and periodicals 
on domestic science, cooking and sew- 
ing. 

At commencement time a college ex- 
hibit was held representing all the 
large colleges and universities of the 
country. Pictures of the buildings, 
campus, student life and customs were 
mounted on cardboard of the college 
colors. Pennants and posters deco- 
rated the walls. The catalogs and year 
books were put an shelf labeled Where 
I should like to go to college. All the 
school and college stories were gath- 
ered together, as they were in constant 
demand. This exhibit was greatly ap- 
preciated by the boys and girls. (Du- 
buque (Ia.) public library.) 


The library institute should offer as- 
sistance only to the very small libraries 
where those in charge have small, if any, 
chance of attending the meetings of the 
state library association. There is danger 
in making a permanent organization out 
of the institute, of detracting from the 
value of the state association by with- 
holding from the meetings of the latter 
the assistance and inspiration that it 
might have for librarians if they fail to 
attend its meetings on account of the 
greater convenience of the library insti- 
tute. The library institute is intended 
only for the isolated library workers in 
communities remote from centers of li- 
brary activity. 

In calling an institute together, there 
must be a real object, either to remedy 
a definite defect or delinquency, or be- 
cause the library management of a com- 
munity asks for the institute because, 
from their viewpoint, it is really needed. 
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Interesting Things in Print 


The July-August number of the Wis- 
consin Library Bulletin, issued by the 
Wisconsin library commission, Madison, 
is entirely devoted to problems in dis- 
cipline. <A list of. questions relating to 
discipline of young people was sent to 
125 libraries. The questions and many 
of the replies form the contents of the 
16 p. bulletin. It is a mine of sugges- 
tions for librarians who are interested in 
the subject. 


A special edition of the Readers’ 
guide, improved and enlarged, will be 
issued next year. The number of maga- 
zines will be increased to 100. The 
present cost, $6, was based on the cost 
of an index to 60 magazines, and will 
therefore be increased to $12. The in- 
crease to 100 periodicals is for the bene- 
fit of the large institutions and necessi- 
tates the publishing of an abridged edi- 
tion covering 20 or more periodicals for 
the small library. 


The book production committee of 
the Library association has printed as a 
pamphlet a most interesting and valu- 
able paper by George A. Stevens on 
Machine book sewing with remarks on 
publishers’ bindings. The pamphlet is 
illustrated and contains the discussion 
which the paper brought forth on its 
reading before the Library association 
(English) meeting. The pamphlet is for 
sale at the office of the association, 24 
Whitcomb st., W. C., London. Price, 
sixpence, net. 


The second series of the Classified 
catalog of the Carnegie library of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., is worthy of attention. The 
first series appeared in three volumes 
April 1, 1907, and covered the period 
from the foundation of the library in 
1895 to July 1, 1902. The second se- 
ries, therefore, begins with the mid- 
dle of the year 1Igo2 and brings - the 
work down to the end of 1906. As in 
the first series it has been the aim 


throughout in this work to make a _li- 
brary catalog suited to the needs of the 
public. 


A most. valuable feature has 
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been made of annotations, chiefly de- 
scriptive and explanatory in character, 
which greatly increases the interest and 
value of the catalog. 

The price of the two volumes of the 
second series is $5 net. This makes 
the price of the whole Classified catalog 
in five volumes, including both series, 
$17. 

At first thought it would seem that the 
field of periodical literature was pretty 
well covered by Poole’s Index, the Read- 
er’s Guide and the Library Index. But 
here comes vol, 1 of the Magazine Sub- 
ject-Index, covering 79 American and 
English periodicais, only six of which 
have ever been indexed, and those only 
indifferently. It must follow therefore 
that here are new fields of research 
heretofore uncharted. The compilation. 
was made by Frederick W. Faxon, 
A. B., who is probably the best informed 
person on periodical sets in the country. 
The Subject-Index is just what its name 
implies and has grown out of the Bulle- 
tin of Bibliography which has been is- 
sued for the past II years, extended to 
include the back numbers’ from the first 
issue of many of the sets included and 
a number of others not before included. 
The quarterly issues of the Bulletin of 
3ibliography will form the basis of the 
annual volume of the Subject-Index. 
History, art, useful fine arts, outdoor 
life, exploration, etc., are included in 
the subjects by the author, but no title 
entries are given. The Boston Book Co. 
is the publisher. 

Deichmanske Bibliothek, Christiania, 
Norway, begins the publication of a col- 
lective index to Norwegian periodicals: 
Register til en Del norske Tidsskrifter. 
The first part just issued contains an in- 
dex to papers on Norwegian topography, 
or general country description, arranged 
alphabetically under their subjects. In 
his prefatory remarks H. Nyhuus, the 
librarian, states that the real desideratum 
is an index to all Norwegian periodicals, 
an undertaking that may ultimately be 
solved by codperation among libraries 
of that country. The present part of 
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the Register, and another now in prepa- 
ration, the subject of which will be 
biography, are to serve as an introduc- 
tion into the problem of educating the 
public to see the advantage of a “Poole’s 
Index” for Norway. 


The American consuls in Mexico have 
joined in a symposium of reports on the 
literary tendencies of the Mexicans and 
the market there for books produced in 
the United States. 

In the central and southern portion of 
the country there is an increasing de- 
mand for American books and maga- 
zines. The report states that in fiction 
the Spanish-American taste turns toward 
the emotional class of French novels 
translated into Spanish. Of the Ameri- 
can classic writers of fiction very little 


is generally known save perhaps Edgar 


Allan Poe, whose works appeal to the 
fantastic and emotional side of the mind. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin is perhaps the best 
known of any American novel. The re- 
port states that while the Spanish- 
Americans respect American abilities in 
commerce and in engineering and dentai 
surgery, they are very far from regard- 
ing the United States as a possible cen- 
ter of culture or art. 


A list of serials in the principal libra- 
ries of Philadelphia and its vicinity, pre- 
pared by John P. Lamberton, M. A., has 
been issued as Bulletin No. 8, of the 


’ Free library of Philadelphia. As a cen- 


ter of library activity and book collection 
from the earliest period of American 
history, Philadelphia in its 120 libraries 
of various kinds, offers perhaps as wide 
a field in its periodical collections as the 
country affords. The record of 12,012 
serials in this first list, which includes 
material from only 25 libraries, gives 
opportunity for a wide source of in- 
formation along this line. The general 
plan and style of the list follow those 
of the list issued in 1901 by the Chicago 
library club, and the entries are clear 
and comprehensive. A descriptive list 
of the libraries entered, showing the 
scope and character of each, is given. 
Typographically the volume of 309 pages 


is a pleasure to see. Altogether the Free 
library of Philadelphia has earned a 
hearty vote of thanks for this valuable 
and beautiful piece of work. 


Josephine Preston Peabody has brought 
together a collection of poems in the 
Book of the Little Part, that will appeal 
te everyone who carries still his mem- 
ories of the past. Many of them are 
gems in expressing for such as have felt 
but are not able to express the feeling. 
Many a one will recall his own experi- 
ences when he reads: 


I am Lost 


Everything grew awful 
That was good before, 

And the faces didn’t look 
Like people any more. 


It was like being Homesick, 
And Hurt; when no one Cares. 
It was exactly like a Wreck; 
And people smiled like Bears. 


The Noise all seemed to grow and grow 
And roar until it drowned me. 
And I could only say, “I’m Lost.” 
And then, at last, they Found me— 
they Found me! 


The volume will appeal to children, 
young and old, but particularly the lat- 
ter. It is beautifully illustrated in colors 
by Elizabeth Shippen Greene, issued by 
Houghton-Mifflin Co. 
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DiEsERuD, JuuL. The scope and con- 
tent of the science of Anthropology. 
Historical review, library classification, 
and select, annotated bibliography; with 
a list of the chief publications of leading 
anthropological societies and museums. 
Chicago, Open Court Publishing Co., 
1908.—200 p. 

Scarcely any branch of knowledge has 
been subject of more debate than that of 
anthropology, as far as its scope and con- 
tents are concerned; and in the philo- 
sophical classification of the exact sci- 
ences as well as in practical library 
classification the problem of a definite 
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settling of definitions arises constantly. 
This condition of things is in a way 
natural, for the field of study that cen- 
ters upon man in all his physical aspects 
has been powerfully affected. by the 
method of evolution, biological as well as 
social, and is yet scarcely a logical entity. 

Mr Dieserud now undertakes to clear 
up the chaos of definitions and opin- 
ions that surround this topic. 

In the first part of the book (p. 11-52) 
the author offers a collective review of 
the scope and content of anthropology. 
Reflecting the opinions of numerous au- 
thorities Mr Dieserud attempts to draw 
a general conclusion applicable to library 
classification as well as for other pur- 
poses, The practical outcome is a 
scheme of classification (p. 53-87) com- 
prising the following main divisions: 


1—General 
100-1000—Somatology or physical an- 
thropology. 
120—Zoological anthropology or 
anthropogeny. 


200—Paleoanthropology. 
300—Anatomical anthropology. 
500—Physiological anthropology. 
600—Racial anthropology. 
700—Racial pathology. 


750—Social, physical  anthro- 
pology. 

800—Systematic or taxonomic an- 
thropology. 


1000-4000—Ethnical anthropology. 

1025—Ethnical or folk-psychology. 

1050—Ethnology or culture anthro- 
pology, 

1600—Archeology or 
nology. 

1800—Anthropogeography, 

1900—Ethnography (including lo- 
cal archeology and soma- 
tography. 

The finer subdivisions of this schedule 
are too numerous for mention here—suf- 
fice it to say that they are very fully in- 
dicated, with a notation both combinable 
and expansive. On the merits of the 
schedule opinions may differ, although 
it seems that the author succeeds very 


Paleoeth- 


well in being conservative without being 
reactionary, and in being progressive 
without being biased. That this is not 
an empty review-phrase [ shall make evi- 
dent by referring to the author’s opinion 
that while folk-lore is universally re- 
garded as a legitimate ethnological stiidy, 
culture-history in its entirety is entitled 
to the rank of an independent science. 
And he bases this view upon this good 
and sane conclusion: “The object of eth- 
nology is evidently not so much the his- 
tory of human culture, or even of psychi- 
cal man, as the investigation of the 
causes of the variety or similarity in cul- 
tural and social phenomena among the 
various peoples, and the tracing of their 
origin and _ possible _ relationship.”— 
Again, it is a valuable hint that he would 
place a periodical like the Politisch-an- 
thropologische Revue with other anthro- . 
pological periodicals, while ‘ethical and 
juridical anthropology have little to show 
that cannot easily be classed with ethics 
and justice.” 

Part III (p. 90-186) is the bibliog- 
raphy of the scope and contents of an- 
thropology. It is quite thoroughly done, 
annotated throughout and most instruct- 
ive to read. The very entries, and the 
scope of reading indicated by them, 
form an introduction to the theory and 
method of anthropology not likely to be 
overlooked by anyone interested in the 
history and position of that science. 

An appendix contains a list of anthro- 
pological and ethnological societies and 
their publications. 

The efforts expended upon this book 
are evident-on every page, in the careful 
expressions used, in the completeness of 
data given, in the judicious advice of- 
fered. It is, within its limitation, a 
scholarly production, and equally inter- 
esting to the anthropologist and to the 
librarian, And only the qualifications 
necessary to make a scholar, an anthro- 
pologist and a librarian, could indeed 
find a passable road through the tangled 
forest of literature on the theory of an- 
thropology. J. Curistian Bay. 
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News from the Field 
East 


Olive Mann, B. L. S., New York ’o2, 
and Frank H. Brundage were married at 
Florence, Mass., August 24. 


Andrew Keogh, reference librarian 
at Yale university, New Haven, Conn., 
and in charge of the reorganization of 
the catalog last year, has been given a 
professorship at Yale 


Bessie B. Silverthorn, formerly of 
the Public library of the District of 
Columbia, has been appointed librarian 
of the Carnegie library of Norwich 
university, the military college of Ver- 
mont, Northfield. 


The gift of the late E. I. Nickerson’s 
architectural library to the Providence 
public library by his daughter, was fol- 
lowed by an endowment of $10,000 to 
provide for its continued growth. The 
collection is an unusually well-devel- 
oped one, containing many rare out-of- 
print works, treatises relating to the 
various fields of the subject and cover- 
ing its development in every country 
having an architectural history. The 
total number of volumes is 700, mostly 
of large size. The library had already 
600 v. of its own on the subject and 
87 v. on deposit from the R. I. C. of 
the American institute of architects. 
The space at present is not sufficient 
and new cases are being made to accom- 
modate the material. 


The report of the librarian of the 
University of Vermont shows an increase 
during the year of 1614 v. and 468 pam- 
phlets, bringing the total to 76,412 v. 
33,404 pamphlets, and of these 482 se- 
rials were currently received. Many 
gifts, largely serials, came from learned 
societies and institutions, and may be 
regarded as coming in exchange for the 
publications of the university and its 
allied Vermont Agricultural experiment 
station. 

For the 272 v. bound and four port- 
folios for the reading table there was 
paid $313.65. The rebate of 10 cents 
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per volume detained at the bindery over 
six weeks reduced the binding bills per- 
ceptibly, .Time has failed to make the 
5000 to 6000 v. of duplicates as avail- 
able in exchange as is desired, but relief 
has been had by the shipping away of 19 
sacks of duplicate U. S. government 
publications partly to Washington and 
partly to another college library. 

The working hours continue to be 
9% hours during term time, with 
shorter hours on Sundays, holidays and 
in vacation. The circulating department 
has been open 303 days and 8473 v. were 
taken for home use. 


Central Atlantic 


Grace O’Neil, New-York ’04-05, and 
Alfred Savage were married August IT, 
at Albany, N. Y. 


Alice Lyman, New York ’o1, and 
Nathaniel L. Goodrich, ’04, were mar- 
ried July 30, at Albany, N. Y. 


Frances S. Langfitt, New York ’o8, 
has been appointed reference librarian 
of Carnegie library, Allegheny, Pa. 


Linn R. Blanchard, New York ’og, has 
been appointed assistant in the catalog 
section of the New York state library. 


Margaret A. McVety, B. L. S., New 
York ’o8, has been engaged to classify 
and catalog the Public library at Port 
Henry, N. Y. 


Isabel L. Towner, New York ’07-08, 
has been appointed cataloger at the Pub- 
lib library of the District of Columbia, 
Washington. 


Mabel Champlin of Dalton, Mass., 
has been elected librarian of Newark, 
N. Y., to succeed Mrs Ella Edwards- 
Ledbetter, resigned. 


Lucy E. Fay, New York ’o&, has 
been engaged as assistant in the divi- 
sion of educational extension, New 
York state education department, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Edna L. Goss, for some time head 
cataloger of Bryn Mawr college library, 
has resigned to join the staff of the John 





























Crerar library of Chicago. Mary E. 
Baker, New York ’o08, succeeds Miss 
Goss at Bryn Mawr. 


Marian C. Bell, assistant cataloger of 
Bryn Mawr college library, has resigned 
to take a position in the University of 
Nebraska library. Bessie H. Jennings 
succeeds Miss Bell. 


_ Elva L. Bascom, B. L. S., New York 

‘ol, has resigned her position as assistant 
in the reference section of the New York 
state library to accept the editorship of 
the A. L. A. booklist. 


R. Lionne Adsit, New York ’o8, has 
been appointed as library hostess and 
chief of the information bureau at the 
Public library of the District of Co- 
lumbia, Washington, D. C. 


Julia E. Hillis, New York ’05-06, has 
resigned her position as assistant in the 
New York state library to become chil- 
dren’s librarian at the Leonard branch 
of the Brooklyn public library. 


By the will of the late Gen. B. H. 
Bacheller, who died in Paris early in 
July, his home at Saratoga, N. Y., 
erected at the cost of $100,000, will 
eventually become a_ public library 
building for that town. 


The library building at Jordanville, 
N. Y., the gift of Douglas Robinson 
and his wife, the latter a sister of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, as a memorial to Mr 
Robinson’s mother, was dedicated Aug- 
ust 26. The occasion was graced by the 
presence of President Roosevelt and 
his family. 

Anderson H. Hopkins, for several 
years past librarian of Carnegie library, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has taken an indefinite 
leave of absence on account of ill health. 
Harrison W. Craver has been made act- 
ing librarian. The probabilities are that 
Mr Hopkins will not return and that 
Mr Craver’s appointment will be per- 
manent. 


Two new branches of the Brooklyn 
public library were opened in Carnegie 
buildings on September 1 and 2. The 
events were occasions of the presence of 
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large audiences who listened to ad- 
dresses by Mr Boody, president of the 
library board; A. S. Somers, Board of 
education of New York; Frank P. Hill, 
librarian of Brooklyn public library, and 
others. 


Frederick C. Hicks has been ap- 
pointed assistant librarian of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) public library and assumed 
the duties of the office September 1. 
For the last three years Mr Hicks has 
been librarian of Naval war college, 
Newport, R. I., and previous to his 
appointment there held a position in the 
Map division of the Library of Con- 
gress. Mr Hicks is vice-president of 
the Rhode Island state library associa- 
tion, 


There has been on exhibition during 
the past few weeks, in the art room 
in the New York public library, a col- 
lection of Danish etchings, which, 
though small, is eminently characteris- 
tic and representative. The work is 
original, that is painter-etching, and a 
number of the best-known names ap- 
pear in the list of etchings shown— 
Bloch, Schwartz, the ‘three Larsens, 
Kyhn, Hansen, Libschitz, Niss, Kroyer 


and Frohlich. 


The Patterson memorial library build- 
ing at Westfield, N. Y., was dedicated 
and formally opened to the public Aug- 
ust 1. Prof. G. W. Patterson of the Uni- 
versity of- Michigan, Dr George E. Vin- 
cent of the University of Chicago and 
others took part in the exercises. The 
library building is the gift of the late 
H. W. Patterson as a memorial to 
her father, former Lieutenant-governor 
Patterson of New York. The library 
contains about 15,000 v. and is particu- 
larly rich in valuable reference material. 


The twenty-sixth Carnegie branch 
building of the New York public li- 
brary was formally opened to the public 
July 22. 

The building is one of the smallest 
of the public library branches and is- 
noteworthy as having entrances on three 
different street levels. The plans call 
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for a large addition later when the 
growth of the branch necessitates it. 

The St Gabriel’s park branch was 
removed to its new building early last 
summer, without the formality of a 
public ceremony. The building is note- 
worthy as containing a large open-air 
reading room in a handsome loggia on 
the roof, which is a conspicuous ex- 
ternal architectural feature. 


The annual report of Librarian Sew- 
ard of the Binghamton (N. Y.) public 
library, is a record of progress and 


good work. Especially good results 
have come from  codperation with 
schools. The library has been repre- 


sented at the teachers’ meetings and re- 
ceived valuable suggestions from the 
teachers. Forty-five reading lists for 
study clubs and students were prepared. 
Special lists of books were sent to shops, 
factories, unions, etc. Seventy columns 
of matter relating to the library and 
its various activities, appeared in the 
local newspapers. 

The main statistics are as follows: 
Number of volumes on the shelves, 
20,686; registration, 14,511; home cir- 
culation, 142,000 v.; attendance in the 
reading room, 44,802. 

During the year five special exhibits 
were held, at which the attendance 
reached 5523. <A lecture course was 
maintained throughout the year at the 
library. 

Announcement is made of the ap- 
pointment of Appleton Prentiss Clark 
Griffin to the position of chief assistant 
librarian of Library of Congress, made 
vacant by the death of Dr Ainsworth 
R. Spofford. 

Mr Griffin has been connected with 
the library profession for nearly 4o 
years and has served as a member of 
the staff of the Library of Congress for 
Ir years. Since 1900 he has held the 
important position of chief bibliog- 


rapher, in charge of the more elaborate 
research undertaken by the Library of 
Congress, and the compilation of lists 
of references which the library issues 
upon current public questions, in partic- 
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ular those questions receiving the atten- 
tion of Congress. His previous notable 
service had been in the Boston Public 
and the Lenox libraries. 

Mr Griffin is one of the foremost 
bibliographers in this country and is 
widely known as the author of a num- 
ber of important bibliographic works. 
Aside from those published by the Li- 
brary of Congress may be mentioned 
his Catalogue of the Washington collec- 
tion in Boston Atheneum, 1897, and 
his Bibliography of American historical 
societies, 1907. 


Ainsworth -R. Spofford, for many 
years librarian of the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington and since 1897 
chief assistant of the same, died at 
Holdernass, N. H., on Tuesday, August 
12. 

Mr Spofford was a notable figure in 
library circles from 1861 to his death. 
He became chief librarian in 1864 when 
the library contained only 70,000 v. 
When he retired from the position in 
1897, it contained more than 700,000 
books and had far outgrown the space 
allotted to it in the Capitol. 

Under his management the plans for 


‘the magnificent Library of Congress 


building were matured. It was also 
due to Mr Spofford’s suggestion that 
copyright records were transferred from 
the state to the national government 
and the duties of register of copyright 
were added to those of librarian. 

Mr Spofford was known as an en- 
cyclopedia of knowledge of the con- 
tents of books. As was said by some- 
one, He knew everything about books 
except the books business men keep. 
So when in 1895 a discrepancy of con- 
siderable amount was found in his ac- 
count, Mr Spofford was as surprised as 
anyone at this condition. But he made 
up the balance without question. When 
the work of removing the books from 
the Capitol to the new library building 
was begun, in desks and drawers money 
orders, postal notes, checks and cur- 
rency were found. The total more than 
made up the shortage and the former 
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payment was returned to Mr Spofford. 

In 1897 Mr Spofford retired from the 
office of chief librarian, but his services 
were retained for the library as chief 
assistant. Mr Spofford was. always 
interested in the work of various socie- 
ties for the extension of knowledge 
and gave the best part of his life to 
the dissemination of information con- 
cerning sources of literature. He was 
essentially a bookish man and found 
his greatest enjoyment in studying the 
contents of the printed page. 

He won the respect and confidence 
of all with whom he came in contact, 
partictlarly in his professional life, not- 
withstanding the several occasions when 
his confidence was taken advantage of 
by others for selfish ends. He was 


the author of a considerable number of 


volumes relating to literature as well 
as an eminent authority on government 


publications. 
Central 


Almena R. DePuy, New York ’96-97, 
has been appointed cataloger at the Pub- 
lic library, Jackson, Mich. 


Alta Chenoweth, for 12 years libra- 
rian at the Atlanta (Ill. ) city my 
has resigned her position. 


Helen V. Calhoun, formerly in Uni- 
versity of Illinois library, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Whitney, Ind. Miss 
Calhoun begins her new duties October 
I. 


Sophie K. Hiss, B. L. S., New York 
’06, has resigned her position as assistant 
librarian at Smith college to become first 
assistant cataloger at the Cleveland pub- 
lic library, 


Louis J. Bailey, B. L. S., New York 
’06, has resigned his position as assistant 
in the Copyright division of the Library 
of Congress to become librarian of the 
Public library, Gary, Ind. 


The Indianapolis public library has 
issued a special list of books for juvenile 
readers. This was prepared to assist in 
the work of the juvenile court of In- 
dianapolis, which has many outside 
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agencies for help in the work it under- 
takes. 


Flora F. Carr, formerly librarian of 
Public library, Charles City, Iowa, be- 
gan work as librarian of Public library, 
Grinnell, Iowa, July 5. Eva L. Fitch 
of Sac City, Iowa, succeeds at Charles 
City. 

A selected list of poems for boys and 
girls of the graded schools has been 
compiled by L, C, Foucher, children’s 
librarian of Public library, Fort Wayne, 
Ind. A few copies of the list are for sale 
for five cents each. 


Stella Gibbs, assistant in the Council 
Bluffs (Ia.) library, received an offer 
of three months’ instruction in the chil- 
dren’s department of the New York 
public library. Miss Gibbs began her 
work September 15. 


Gabriella Ackley, for the past year 
librarian of Farnsworth library, Oconto, 
Wis., resigned her position September 1 
on account of the ill health of her 
parents. Gladys M. Tallett has been 
elected to succeed her. Miss Tallett 
graduated from Wisconsin library school, 
June, 1908, and had previously been em- 
ployed in Public library, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. 


The Public library of Freeport, IIl., 
utilized the occasion of the Lincoln- 
Douglas celebration during August and 
September to present a large exhibition 
of historical material relating particu- 
larly to that section of Illinois. So 
much interest was created by the ex- 
hibit that much material was donated 
to the library and a permanent museum 
of historical material will be installed. 


The annual report of Public library, 
Galesburg, IIl., records 35,056 v. on the 
shelves with 137,320 v. in circulation. 
Addition to the library was 1881 v. Num- 
ber of card holders in ‘force, 6618, rep- 
resenting 30 per cent of the population. 
The books circulated from the children’s 
room numbered 3758; through the 
schools, 8817. Various exhibits were 
given at the library during the year. 
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The most successful, perhaps, was the 
exhibit of the art and manual work of 
the graded schools. 


Helen T. Kennedy, who has been at 
Kewanee, Ill., the past two years or- 
ganizing and transferring the old library 
into its new building, resigned September 
1 to take up work with the Wisconsin 
library commission. Miss Kennedy will 
conduct classes in the library school in 
addition to other work. Alice Mann, 
for some time with the Iowa library 
commission, succeeds Miss Kennedy at 
Kewanee. 


The annual report of Public library, 
Janesville, Wis., records 20,242 v. on 
the shelves, of which 3463 v. are chil- 
dren’s books; 6765 card holders, of 
which 2545 are children. By the rental 
collection of novels, $184.23 was earned, 
from which 190 of the 266 books added 
in fiction in the general library were 
purchased. During the year 66,000 v. 
were circulated from the main library, 
of which 28,061 v. were from the chil- 
dren’s room. 


The report of the Cincinnati (Ohio) 
public library for the year ending June 
30, 1908, claims the third largest circu- 
lation for that library in the United 
States, New York and Boston taking 
precedence ; 351,026 v. are on the shelves 
from which 1,233,677 v. were circulated. 
Three new branch libraries opened dur- 
ing the year. The circulation of the 
main library continues to increase. The 
number of card holders increased from 
54,854 to 66,815. 


The new public library building of 
Galena, IIll., erected and endowed 
through the public-spiritness of the Felt 
family, was dedicated and opened to 
the public on July 4. Addresses were 
made by prominent citizens. The entire 


community joined in the celebration and 
altogether the event was made a red- 
letter day in the history of the town. 
The building is one story and base- 
ment and the outline of the building is 
a simple rectangle planned with the 
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greatest possible effort to meet the re- 
quirements of the library. 

The library was founded by the late 
B. J. Felt in 1894 and continued in 
quarters furnished by his estate until 
the new building was erected. A gift 
of $12,500 from Mr Carnegie in 1906 
was duplicated by Miss Felt, daughter 
of the founder, who also presented the 
building site. At the dedication in July, 
Miss Felt again showed a _ generous 
spirit toward the library by presenting 
$15,000 to found the B. F. Felt endow- 
ment fund, the interest only to be used 
for library purposes as the directors 
may deem best. Two beautiful mantels, 
costing $600, were also presented to the 
library board by Emma L. Robb. 


The Mitchell library at Hillsdale, 
Mich., was dedicated July 15. The late 
Charles T. Mitchell bequeathed his resi- 
dence, valued at $10,000, for a library 
building and an equal amount of money 
to the city for the equipment of the 
same. Other members of the family 
have given to the city since his death 
several thousand dollars more. The 
dedication was made an occasion of cel- 
ebration throughout the town, and for- 
mal dedicatory ceremonies with ad- 
dresses by prominent persons were held. 


The thirty-seventh annual report of 
the Public library of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., notes the extension in the, libra- 
ry’s field of usefulness as being the 
largest in its years. The home circula- 
tion was 397,448 v., an increase of 
nearly 23 per cent over the previous 
year. Number of readers in the read- 
ing rooms, 203,998, an increase of 100 
per cent over the year before. The 
various exhibits were attended by 55,487 
persons and the lectures by 12,492 per- 
sons. These figures, plus the attend- 
ance at the story hours, formal instruc- 
tion in the use of the library and vari- 
ous other service of which record is 
kept, brings the total record of service 
up to about 600,000 for the year. Ex- 
penditures for books, $11,882. Two 
new branches were started during the - 

















year in codperation with the board of 
education. The combined use of the 
five branches now in operation is greater 
than the use of the Ryerson building, 
though there has been constant increase 
in the use of the latter. 

Thirteen exhibits from the library’s 
collection of books and plates were 
made during the year. The municipal 
document department has proved well 
worth the effort to build up the collec- 
tion. The library continues its appren- 
tice class for additions to its staff. 


South 


Mary’ M. Shaver, New York ’07, has 
been appointed librarian of the John B. 
Stetson university, De Land, Fla. 


Mrs K. M. Jarvis, for some time 
librarian of Carnegie library at Selma, 
Ala., has resigned her position and will 
reside in New York. 


Clara A. Mulliken, for the past year 
librarian at El Paso, Texas, has re- 
signed her position to be married to 
Frederick W. Norton of that city. 


Kate E. Dinsmoor, B. L. S., New York 
’o7, has resigned her position as cata- 
loger at Purdue university to take charge 
of the reference and loan departments of 
the Rosenberg library, Galveston, Tex. 


The Carnegie library of Nashville, 
Tenn., has opened a special reference 
room on the third floor of its building. 
This change was necessitated by the 
constantly increasing use of the reading 
room, making it less available as a 
place for quiet study. 


The new building of the Louisville 
(Ky.) public library was dedicated July 
24. The occasion was made notable by 
exercises, music and addresses, followed 
by a general reception to the public. 

The building is one of the most beauti- 
ful public library buildings in the coun- 
try and its organization has followed the 
latest and best in library development 
until it is now recognized as one of the 
good public libraries in the country. 
The library has a great future before it. 
Anderson H. Hopkins was the first li- 
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brarian of the library and, on his 
resignation and removal to Pittsburgh 
in less than a year after his appointment, 
was followed by William F. Yust, who 
is the present administrator. 


West 


Leta E. Adams has been appointed li- 
brarian of the State normal school at 
Spearfish, S. D. 


Nellie Olson, formerly librarian of 
Moorehead, Minn., has been appointed 
librarian in the State normal school at 
Mayville, N. D. 


The Carnegie library building at the 
University of North Dakota was com- 
pleted and the books installed during 
the summer, ready for the work of the 
coming school year. 


Mary Sheriff, formerly of the Helena 
(Mont.) public library, and last year a 
student of the Wisconsin library school, 
has joined the force of the State his- 
torical library of Montana. 


Florence Wing (Ill.) has been ap- 
pointed cataloger in the library of the 
University of North Dakota. Miss 
Wing succeeds Abby Brayton, who re- 
signed the position to be married. 


The Public library, Salt Lake, Utah, 
has undertaken a special work for the 
blind, in connection with kindly disposed 
citizens. An organization has been ef- 
fected which will undertake the work 
and provide material for the readers. 
The library has also established story 
telling in connection with the work for 
children, under the direction of the chil- 
dren’s librarian, Elizabeth Ward. 


Svienjborn Johnson has been ap- 
pointed legislative reference librarian 
for the North Dakota library commis- 
sion. Mr Johnson is a graduate from 
the economics, political science and law 
departments of the University of North 
Dakota. Before beginning his new du- 
ties, Mr Johnson spent a month in the 
Wisconsin legislative reference «lepart- 
ment studying the methods of this spe- 
cial work. 
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Pacific coast 


Mrs Ida A. Kidder has been elected 
librarian of Oregon agricultural college 
at Corvallis, Ore. 


Essae M. Culver, New York ’o08, has 
been appointed librarian of Public li- 
brary, Salem, Ore. 


M. Hale Douglass, for many years 
librarian of Grinnell college, Iowa, has 
been elected librarian of the State uni- 
versity at Eugene, Ore. 


Jeannette M. Drake, formerly libra- 
rian of Jacksonville, Ill., has gone to 
Oregon as librarian of the Oregon li- 
brary commission. 


The beautiful new Carnegie library 
building at Orange, California, was for- 
mally opened in the afternoon and even- 
ing of Labor Day. 


Sydney B. Mitchell, New York ’03-04, 
has resigned his position as assistant in 
McGill university library to accept a po- 
sition at Leland Stanford, jr, university 
library. 

Mrs S. W. Parker, first assistant li- 
brarian and for nearly 15 years head 
cataloger in the Seattle (Wash.) public 
library, has resigned her position to re- 
tire from work. The position of first 
assistant has been abolished. The board 
will make a choice for head cataloger. 


Lucille F. Fargo, New York ‘o8, 
Mabel E. Eaton, Simmons college ’o8, 
and Mary I. Davis. of. Cleveland have 
been appointed to positiofis in Portland, 
Ore. Miss Fargo and Miss Eaton are 
to be assistants in the Public library and 
Miss Davis is to be librarian of one of 
the branch libraries in that city. 





Notice— The Library of Congiess has 
‘many duplicate periodicals available for 
exchange with other libraries and will 
be glad to receive lists of wants. 





Notice—Any small library in Illinois 
that would be glad to have a large 
number of complete volumes of Har- 
per’s Magazine or The Century at cost 
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of transportation may hear of an op- 
portunity by directing an inquiry to 
Pusiic LrprarIEs. 





Notice—-The trustees of Forbes library, 
Northampton, Mass., expecting a sub- 
stantial decrease in the income for main- 
tenance of the library, and forced to re- 
duce the force considerably, ask library 
boards wanting capable assistants to 
communicate with W. P. Cutter, the li- 
brarian, who will recommend several 
very competent ones. W. P. Curter. 





To Librarians Interested 


The International congress on tuber- 
culosis, to be held in Washington, D. 
C., September 21 to October 12, marks 
an epoch in the anti-tuberculosis move- 
ment. It is the first time it has been 
held in the United States, in itself an 
honor as the convention was eagerly 
sought for by countries abroad. 

In this connection, librarians may be 
interested to know that the reports of 
the National association for study and 
prevention of tuberculosis, constituting 
the most varied collection of authorita- 
tive material available on this subject, 
can be secured through Dr Livingston 
Farrand, 105 East Twenty-second st., 
New York city. The proceedings of 
the International congress on tubercu- 
losis will contain material that will be 
desired by the larger libraries. Dr 
John S. Fulton, Colorado Building, 
Washington, D. C., will be glad to 
give information concerning this ma- 
terial. 

E. G. Routzahn, well known to libra- 
rians, will have charge of the exhibit 
during the International congress at 
Washington and will be pleased to be 
of service to any librarian who may be 
interested. It is the expectation to 
have a traveling library on tubercu- 
losis from Albany and probably one or 
two other matters of definitely library 
interest. 

Prepaid requests will be given prompt 
attention, 
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Here are some of the reasons why our 
Library business has increased more than 
fifty per cent. within the last five years. 











q Our enormous book stock, comprising miscellaneous, 
scientific and technical books, and school and college 
text books, is more complete than that of any other 
house in the country. 





q Our Library Department has carefully studied the 
requirements of libraries, and has had many years of 
experience in handling orders from Public, School, Col- 
lege and University libraries. All orders, lists, and 
inquiries are placed in the hands of competent bookmen. 





g@ Our prompt and efficient service, together with our 
satisfactory prices, are appreciated by our large number 
of library patrons. 


q@ Our annotated MONTHLY BULLETIN OF NEW 


BOOKS is one of the most helpful library aids issued. It 
is sent without charge, and if your library does not 
receive it, we will be glad to mail it to you every month. 











LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


215-221 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
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American Library Association 


PUBLISHING BOARD 
34 Newbury Street - = Boston, Mass. 





A.L.A. Catalog Rules: Author and Title 
Entry 
Price, 50 cents; postage, 9 cents. 


Compiled by committees of the American; Library Associa- 
tion and (English) Library Association. 





Small Library Buildings 


Price, paper, $1.25; postage, 9 cents 


A collection of plans contributed by the League of Library . 


Commissions, with introduction and notes by Miss Cornelia 
Marvin, Secretary of the Oregon Library Commission. 

Special quantity discount on 25 or more copies ordered di- 
rect by library schools or commissions. 





Kroeger. Guide to Reference Books 


New and enlarged edition in preparation. 


The old edition can be supplied to libraries at a special 
price of 75 cents or if wanted for mounting purposes, two copies 
in sheets at 60 cents. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
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OUR LIBRARY SERVICE 


We have recently supplemented our service to libraries, by procuring 
Out-of-Print and Scarce Books, and by importing English books. 

Our Educational Catalogue contains a full list of Supplementary 
Reading, indicating the grade to which each title is adapted. 

Our Clearance Catalogue contains overstock at special prices, and 
an alphabetical arrangement by authors of all cheap editions cf Recent Pop- 
ular Fiction and Standard Library 12mos in one list. 

Our Library Catalogue of 3500 approved titles, following A. L. A. 
lines, is of great convenience to small libraries. 

Our Monthly Bulletin notices premptly every new book of importance. 

These Catalogues are sent on 1equest. 

-Three notable features of our service are: 


PROMPTNESS. THOROUGHNESS and LOW PRICES 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


-Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
003 E. 17th Street, New York 














CHIVERS LIBRARY AWARDED 
| GRAND PRIX 


BOOKBINDING MILAN—1906 


. BOOKS BOUND FROM THE QUIRES OR SHEETS AS USED IN 
OVER 800 PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


ECONOMY is found in the number of issues to 


readers which a given book will sustain in clean, read- 
able condition. 














Chivers Bindings are adapted as none other to the 
varying qualities of modern paper, and experi- 
ments will show that in their general use at least 
25% of the cost of popular fiction may be saved. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS, Ltd... srook.in, New You 
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Library Bureau notch stack 


\y 
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A new Library Bureau stack embodying many exclusive, 
practical features. The only bracket stack which is entirely 
free standing and can be erected without being attached to 
the_structural part of the building. 

Brackets are of Greek design, but Gothic brackets are 
supplied when that design harmonizes with architecture of 
building. Enamel finish. 


EITHER WOOD OR METAL SHELVES 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Library Bureau 


BOSTON . CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Twenty-nine salesrooms in leading cities in United States, Canada and Great Britain 
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| CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers and Booksellers 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue 


A large number of books carefully selected from 
our publications and importations is now offered 
at greatly reduced prices to libraries. The 
books, a list of which will be sent on request, 


Volumes of Essays, History, Travel, Memoirs 
and Works on Art and Natural 


Our catalogues and the Book Buyer, a monthly magazine devoted to books, 
authors and literary affairs, sent free on request 


NEW YORK CITY 


History 
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THE YOUTH’S 
WORLD OF BOOKS 


ONE of the most delightful memories of child 
Jhood days is that of the books read. The 
lasting impression made by books on vouthful 
minds is recognized and 
used by wise parents and 
teachers. The choice of 
the books to place in the 
hands of, youth is an im- 
portant matter. Our 
catalog will guide you 
to a wise selection. In 
the department of ‘‘Lit- 
erature for Youth” we 
offer for your considera- 
tion a careful selection of 
707 titles. This depart- 
ment, occupying nine- 
teen pages, is subdivided 
into eight sections, 

_ There are forty-eight 
illustrations in this de- 
partment. Parents who 
wish to purchase the best - 
books for their children’s Libraries, and Sunday 
School Library Committees as well as Public 
Library purchasing agents will find this list a 
valuable-aid in making their selections. This 
great catalog, containing 4567 titles of books 
on all subjects, is free for the asking. Send for 
it today. 





A Catalogue of 























Order from the nearest house 


PHILADELPHIA 


American Baptist Publication Society 


Boston New York Chicago St.Louis Atlanta Dallas 





100 OF THE BEST NOVELS 


Bound in Permanent Bindings 


Every Library should take advantage of our offer 
Sead for circular 


THIS MONTH we have bargains in 


Lewis & Clark Travels Nelson's Encyclopedia 
New International Encyclopedia 
Moulton's Library of Literary Criticism 
Jewish Encyclopedia 








Ask for quotations 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 














The Librarian of the Desert 


By Harry Lyman Koopman 


This poem, which was received with much 
favor when read at the Narragansett Confer- 
ence of the A. L. A., is now issued in an 
attractive form with other poems and a por- 
trait of the author. Price of the volume, 
bound in cloth with gilt top, one dollar. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by the 


EVERETT PRESS 


74 India Street, es Boston, Mass. 
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BOOKS FOR LIBRARIES 


The Wanamaker 3ook Stores = Philadelphia and New York do a combined book business almost double 


that of any other concern in the trade. 


This accounts for the extraordinary purchases of remainders of editions that the Wanamaker organiza- 


tion is constantly securing. It is why 


can secure through the Wanamaker stores, splendid 


editions of standard and recent books at very much lower prices than are possible elsewhere. 
ANY BOOK EXTANT is here or will be secured, if obtainable anywhere. Send for the Wanamaker 
BOOK CATALOGUE. Allinquiries given careful and expert attention. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA 








THE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
OF ECONOMICS 


OF THE 


Journal of Political Economy 


is the Most Complete in the World. The only 
Monthly Economics Bibliography in English 





In each number there appear 20 to 30 pages of 
carefully selected and classified Bibliography 
of Current Writings in Economics, The field 
covered includes Books, Government Publications 
of the Leading Countries, State and: Municipal 
Reports, and Nearly 100 Periodicals. Monthly 
publication secures timeliness. 


THE JOURNAL HAS ALSO 
Several Leading Articles, 
Notes upon Current Topics. 
The Washington Notes upon the Current Activities 
of the Federal Government. 
Reviews and Book Notices which are Timely. 


$3.00 a Year "Single Copies 35 Cents 
Address Dept. 59 

The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 





GERMAN BOOKS 


Popular and Scientific. Largest stock of all the 
Standard and Modern German Publications Specia 


discount to 
‘LIBRARIES 


Quotations and Catalogues sent upon request. 


A. KROCH @ CO. 


Exclusively German Book Store 
26 Monroe Street, CHICAGO 

















FOR SALE 


Library of the late Geo. W. Rafter, 
in which are still remaining a num- 
ber of microscopical and engineer- 
ing journals, as well as books on all 
branches ofengineering,microscopy, 
biology, bacterivlogy, geology, 
mineralogy, forestry, photography, 
hygiene and electricity. Address 
J. R. WILLIAMS, Adm nstrator, 
290 Monroe Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








Publications of Library Bureau 
156 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Library Primer $1.00 
John Cotton Dana ; 
This is a brief statement of the 


principles underlying library organi- 
zation, administration and economy. 
Indispensable for those beginning li- 


brary work. 
Notes on Bookbinding for Libraries $ .75 
John Cotton Dana 
“The committee cordially commends 
Notes on bookbinding for libraries to 
all librarians. We believe if its ad- 
vice is followed the library bookbind- 
ing. of the country will be enormously 


improved.’’—A. L. A. committee on 
bookbinding. 
Cataloging (1908) $ .25 


Esther Crawford 
A manual intended for the un- 
trained cataloger, and full of helpful 
suggestions for the small public li- 
brary. The sample cards given are 
the best that are published. 
Public Libraries $1.00 a year 
A live, independent library maga- 
zine. 
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Children’s room furniture 


Children’s room in Chattanooga library 


We specialize in equipment and furniture for children’s rooms. Every 
librarian recognizes the importance of this department of library work and its 
cooperative value in connection with the public schools. 


We will gladly furnish plans, sketches and suggestions based on our 
wide experience. 


Library Bureau 


43 Federal st., Boston 156 Wabash av., Chicago 
316 Broadway, New York 


29 salesrooms in leading cities in U. S., Canada and Great Britain 
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DRAWING-INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING-INK 
ENGROSSING-INK 
9 | TAURINE MUCILAGE 
HIGGINS PHOTO-MOUNTER PASTE 
__ DRAWING-BOARD PASTE 
: LIQUID PASTE 


OFFICE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 


ARE THE FINEST AND BEST GOODS OF THEIR KIND 


Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives and 
adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and withal so efficient. 


AT DEALERS GENERALLY. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 


Branches: Chicago, London 271 Ninth St. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











Library Work 


A bibliography and digest of current library literature. Published 
quarterly. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 


Previous issues covering three years (1905-1907) have been reprinted 
in onc alphabet. This book of 110 pages in paper covers is sold separately 
for $1.00, but for the present is sent free to those who remit $1.00 for a 
two years’ subscription to the current issues for 1908-1909. 


The publishers will be glad to send a free sample copy to anyone in- 
terested. 


‘The value of this publication is increasing with every number.”’—Library World. 


“To the energetic bibliographical publisher, H. W. Wilson, in Minneapolis, belongs the 
honor of having given English-speaking librarians for the first time an adequate and conve- 
nient record of their professional literature.”’—The Nation. 


“This publication . . . reflects great credit upon its enterprising publishers, . . . 
Access to the contents of professional journals is now conveniently provided by Library 
Work, which we hope will soon become indispensabie to all working librarians.”’—Library 
Association Record. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















